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JUST  PUBLISHED 

A  GIGANTIC  SEARCHLIGHT 

ON  THE  MEXICAN  PROBLEM 

BENIGHTED  MEXICO 

By  RANDOLPH  WELLFORD  SMITH 

THE  FIRST  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  SURVEY 

OF  THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION 

BENIGHTED  MEXICO  is  a  first-hand  analytical 
study  of  conditions  in  that  darkest  land  from  the  period 
of  Madero’s  assassination  up  to  August  1st,  1916. 

There  is  no  phase  of  the  country’s  wonderful,  yet 
pathetic,  history  from  Cortez  to  Carranza  that  is  not 
touched  upon  with  deft  hands,  and  the  narrative  is  one 
of  inviting  and  fascinating  interest  to  every  student  of 
humanitarian  and  governmental  problems. 

Cloth,  390  Pages,  $1.50  net 

AT  ALL  BOOK  STORES 

NEW  FALL  NOVELS-F 

EAOY  SEPTEMBER  1st 

Vitally  American 

WINDY 

McPHERSON’S 

SON 

By  Sherwood  Anderson.  Cloth, 
$1.40  net. 

The  hero  of  this  story,  who  begins 
life  as  a  newspaper  boy  in  a  small  town 
of  the  Middle  YVest,  has  within  him  the 
makings  of  a  great  financier.  In  order 
to  accomplish  his  ambitions  he  rides 
roughshod  over  the  hearts  of  those  who 
love  him.  His  wife  is  one  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  his  greed.  Success  begins  to 
pall  upon  him  after  a  time;  then  he  sets 
out  to  seek  Truth  and  the  quest  brings 
him  round  in  circuitous  ways  to  where 
he  had  discarded  Love.  Then  only  does 
he  realize  the  true  meaning  of  Success. 

Thrills  and  Mystery 

THE 

HAMPSTEAD 

MYSTERY 

By  Watson  and  Rees.  Cloth,  $1.35 
net. 

This  murder-detective-mystery  story 
has  this  advantage  over  many  of  its 
kind  that  never  till  the  very  last  chap¬ 
ter  is  sighted  does  the  reader  know  the 
real  author  of  the  tragedy.  He  is  kept 
guessing  as  to  whether  the  wealthy 
man  found  murdered  in  the  library  of 
his  house  in  Hampstead  was  the  victim 
of  a  society  woman’s  revenge,  of  his 
own  butlers,  of  burglars,  or  in  what 
strange  manner  he  came  to  his  tragic 
end.  Quite  as  interesting  as  the  murder 
theme  itself  is  the  by-play  of  the  de¬ 
tectives — Scotland  Yard  in  competition 
with  an  amateur. 

“Elfin  and  Human” 

BROWNIE 

By  Agnes  Gordon  Lennox,  author  of 
“A  Girl's  Marriage.”  Cloth,  $1.25 
net. 

“Elfin  and  human,  airy  and  true”  is 
the  very  learned  Professor  Courtney’s 
daughter,  Brownie,  but  also  somewhat 
adventurous,  and  her  adventures  lead 
her  into  the  company  of  a  family  of 
foreigners  whom  her  relatives  object 
to,  with  the  result  that  Brownie  is  per¬ 
secuted  for  years  by  the  romantic  at¬ 
tentions  of  Rudolph  de  Moro,  grand¬ 
son  of  an  Austrian  Archduke  and  a 
French  danseuse. 

A  Girl’s  Adventures 

THE 

SHELTERED  SEX 

By  Madge  Mears,  author  of  “The 

Jealous  Goddess.”  Cloth,  $1.25  net. 

Ruth  Charlton  is  discontented  with 
her  lot — life  in  a  small  seaside  town — 
and  determines  to  seek  her  fortune  in 
London.  So  she  leaves  home,  allowing 
her  family  to  believe  that  she  has  gone 
away  with  Frank  Jolivard.  This  is  not 
the  case,  however,  although  owing  to  a 
railway  accident  her  life  and  Frank’s 
become  intermingled  in  a  manner  that 
they  would  not  have  believed  probable. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY  - 

Publishers  -  NEW  YORK 

QCHOOL  NOTES 

The  Art  Students'  League  of  New 


York 

The  season  of  1916-17  will  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  at  the  Art  Students’  League  on  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  in  its  spacious  series  of  specially  de¬ 
signed  studios  in  the  American  Fine  Arts 
building. 


ORIGINAL  ETCHING  BY  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  ART  STUDENTS’  LEAGUE 

The  League  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best- 
known  institutions  forart  instruction  in  this 
country,  having  been  founded  in  1875  and 
incorporated  in  1878,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  an  Academic 
School  of  Art  which  should  give  a  thorough 
course  of  study  in  Drawing,  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
spirit  of  fraternity  among  art  students.  It 
is  the  endeavour  of  the  League  that  the 
students  of  all  branches  of  art  shall  find 
instruction  of  the  highest  possible  order. 
It  is  not  satisfied  to  create  mere  technical 
excellence,  but  is  desirous  of  training  a 
group  of  men  and  women  of  character  and 
distinction,  and  to  that  end  it  aims  to 
foster  individuality  and  to  assist  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  cultivate  that  expression  of  self 
which  is  the  only  path  leading  to  great 
success. 

As  a  proof  that  the  School  is  filling  the 
needs  of  to-day,  it  looks  to  its  enrollment 
which  shows  the  names  of  1,886  students 
during  the  past  year. 

Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Board 
of  Control  consisting  of  twelve  members, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  students  actually 
at  work  in  the  classes  of  the  school.  These 
twelve  board  members  are  elected  annually 
by  the  members  of  the  League.  The  new 
president  is  Gifford  Beal,  the  well-known 
young  painter  whose  pictures  are  fre¬ 
quently  reproduced  in  this  magazine. 

The  list  of  instructors  and  members  of 
the  League  who  have  attained  signal  dis¬ 
tinction  is  an  honour  roll  which  contains 
the  most  brilliant  names  in  American  art. 

An  important  innovation  for  this  year 
is  the  abolition  of  money  prizes  and  com¬ 
petitive  scholarships.  The  decision  to 
make  this  change  has  been  arrived  at  after 
serious  consideration  and  because  of  the 
sincere  conviction  that  such  competitive 
awards  are  a  menace  to  self-development 
among  students,  and  not  the  stimulus  that 
they  aim  to  be.  Instead,  the  League  has 
gathered  on  its  Board  of  Instructors  men 
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One  Illustration. 
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■Hfr  /Syj jgj  ",  fT“>HIS  work  is  not  solicited  by  many  studios 

1  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty  in  making 
reproductions  that  coincide  with  the  perfect 
mental  picture  in  the  mind  of  the  customer.  The 

3  Bradley  Studios  have  for  years  made  a  specialty  of 

this  work  with  such  success  that  they  confidently 
believe  the  results  they  obtain  cannot  be  surpassed. 

We  restore  and  copy  oil  paintings,  photographs 
j£  and  faded  prints  at  reasonable  prices. 

THE  BRADLEY  STUDIOS 

LCowofTDaSuerreotvp^  '  435  Fifth  Avenue  at  39th  Street  NEW  YORK 

1 

|  GhTEhrich  Galleries  [ 

H  Dealers  in  “  Old  Masters  ”  Exclusively  : 

JAPANESE 

PRINTS  POST  CARDS 

BOOKS  CALENDARS 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue 

H.W.  Fisher  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

m  707  FIFTH  AV.  at  55th  St.,  NEW  YORK  ! 

Is  |  Photographs  of  Paintings  in  the  Galleries  on  Request  | 

<Tke 

PRINT  ROOMS 

HILL  TOLERTON 

OLD  ENGRAVINGS 

FINE  ETCHINGS 

BOOKS  ON  ART  BRONZES 

540  SUTTER  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

PICTURES  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 

We  can  turn  your  ideas  into  money. 
We  sell  stories,  poems,  moving  picture 
scenarios,  illustrations  and  designs  on 
commission  to  magazine  and  picture 
publishers.  Special  facilities  for  dis¬ 
posing  of  drawings  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses.  Write  for  list  of  material  need¬ 
ed,  mentioning  class  of  work  you  do. 
Send  no  samples  until  you  receive  our  plan 

Writers  and  Illustrators  Exchange 

R.  870,  1790  Broadway  New  York 

Wnn  'Prints 

From  exclusive  designs  and  in  the  original 
colors.  16x24.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WM.  T.  SHEPHERD,  Sales  Agent,  Evanston,  III. 

UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Eight  series  of  half-tone  reproductions 

PAINTING,  SCULPTURE 
■  ind  ARCHITECTURE 

Class  orders  of  any  size  distributed 
,  into  sets 

T*  '  ioo  PRINTS,  POST-PAID  Jil  OH 

KY,  WB&UF  Send  for  fall  announcement 

5  BOYD  ST.,  NEWTON,  MASS. 

Ardsley  Studios 

110  Columbia  Heights 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

On  Brooklyn  Heights  overlooking  the 
Bay  and  down-town  New  York.  Rooms, 
Studios,  Board.  For  terms,  etc.,  apply  to 

HAMILTON  EASTER  FIELD 
Thurnscoe,  -  -  Oqunquit,  Me. 

EXCEPTIONAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

For  sale  or  rent,  Splendid  Studio  of  late 
Karl  Bitter,  Sculptor,  on  top  Palisades, 
Weehawken,  opposite  West  42d  St.,  N.  Y. 
Ferries  every  10  minutes.  Main  room  30 
ft.  high,  27'  x  48',  on  ground  floor  with  con¬ 
crete  terrace.  Ample  living  quarters  and 
extra  rooms  under  same  roof.  Wonderful 
light  and  attractive  surroundings.  Apply 
ROGER  H.  WILLIAMS,  Executor,  70 
Fifth  Avenue. 


of  remarkable  breadth  and  understanding 
from  among  the  foremost  painters,  illus¬ 
trators,  draughtsmen  and  sculptors  in  the 
country,  believing  that  the  serious  student 
needs  no  other  incentive  than  the  privilege 
of  working  under  the  instruction  of  such 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
ART  STUDENTS’  LEAGUE 


masters.  Their  names  and  the  branches 
of  art  which  they  will  teach  are  announced 
elsewhere  in  this  magazine,  in  the  form  of 
an  advertisement.  The  curriculum  pro¬ 
vides  for  morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
classes  in  these  subjects  for  both  men  and 
women. 

The  plan  of  setting  asidecertain  Saturday 


mornings  for  the  discussion  of  art  sub¬ 
jects  has  proved  so  successful  that  the 
League  hopes  to  continue  this  policy  for 
the  coming  season.  During  the  past  win¬ 
ter  there  were  ten  of  these  meetings,  to 
which  all  of  the  students  of  the  League 
were  invited.  There  were  informal  talks 
by  William  M.  Chase,  Charles  Dana  Gib¬ 
son,  Albert  Sterner  Boardman  Robinson, 
John  C.  Johansen,  George  Bellows,  Paul 
Manship  and  Gutzon  Borglum,  while 
Charles  W.  Hawthorne  and  Paul  Dough¬ 
erty  each  painted  a  canvas  before  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 
The  Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Yale 
University,  enters  now  upon  its  fourth 
year  under  the  directorship  of  Sergeant 
Kendall. 


portrait  study  by  student  in  mod¬ 
elling  CLASS,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
FINE  ARTS 

It  has  become  a  strong  professional 
school  offering  thorough  technical  courses 
in  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture,  all 
rewarded,  upon  the  successful  completion 
of  the  requirements,  by  the  University  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Through  the  employment  of  the  great 
advantages  which  its  connection  with  Yale 
LTniversity  affords,  including  the  lectures 
and  the  use  of  the  libraries  and  its  remark¬ 
able  collections  of  pictures  and  antiquities, 
the  school  is  able  to  develope  fully  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  aesthetic  side  of  the  study 
of  art.  The  relations  existing  between  the 
Department  of  Architecture  and  the  Shef¬ 
field  Scientific  School  provide  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  the  opportunity  to  study  engineering 
in  all  its  branches  in  connection  with  ar¬ 
chitectural  problems. 

In  the  Department  of  Painting  great 
importance  is  given  to  formation  of  the 
picture-making  ability  of  the  student,  and 
the  classes  in  composition  under  the  in¬ 
struction  of  Edwin  C.  Taylor  are  unex¬ 
celled.  The  study  of  anatomy  and  per¬ 
spective  accompanies  that  of  composition. 

In  the  painting  classes  under  Sergeant 
Kendall  the  advanced  student  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  seek  for  his  own  expression  and  to 
prepare  to  enter  upon  the  actual  practice 
of  his  profession. 

The  Trowbridge  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Art,  each  lecture  being  given  by  an 
authority  on  his  own  period  or  subject, 
cover  the  development  and  progress  of  art 
from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present  day. 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKER 

NEWCOMB-MACKLIN  CO. 

ORIGINATORS,  DESIGNERS  and  MAKERS  OF 

FINE  PICTURE  FRAMES 

SALESROOM :  233  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
FACTORY  s  State  and  Kinzie  Streets,  CHICAGO 

RARE,  DISTINCTIVE  AND  ARTISTIC  SPANISH 
ITALIAN,  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  PERIOD 
FRAMES  BEAUTIFULLY  TONED  AND  FINISHED 

Lowest  Prices  Guaranteed 
Catalogues  sent  to  Artists  and  Dealers 

EXHIBITION  FRAMES  A  SPECIALTY 
Exclusive  STANFORD  WHITE  Designs 
Established  Forty  Years 


MIDSUMMER  SUCCESSES 


“Another  ‘Treasure  Island’!” 

THE  GOLD  TRAIL 

A  Romance  of  the  South  Seas 
By  H.  DE  VERE  STACPOOLE 

Author  of  “The  Pearl  Fishers,  ’’  “The  Blue  Lagoon,  ” 
etc.  Net  $1.30 

“Whoever  likes  a  rousing  tale  of  devil- 
may-care  adventures,  set  in  strange  and 
beautiful  scenes,  with  a  very  romantic 
and  sudden  love  affair,  should  not  miss 
‘  The  Gold  Trail’  "—New  York  Times. 

“A  Novel  for  ‘Patience  Worthies’” 

DAVENPORT 

By  CHARLES  MARRIOTT 
Author  of  “The  Column,"  “The  Intruding  Angel, 
etc.  Net  •$  l .  35 

The  theme  of  dual  personality  is  treated 
in  Mr.  Marriott’s  new  novel  in  an  entirely 
original  manner.  The  hero  is  Harry  Bel- 
sire,  whose  former  self,  disowned  by  him, 
pursues  an  independent  existence. 

“An  adventure  of  the  mind,  and  those 
who  miss  this  adventure  can  only  be 
pitied.” — New  York  Times. 

A  New  “Story  of  Eden” 

EXILE 

By  DOLE  WYLLARDE 
Author  of  “The  Story  of  Eden,  ”  “The  Rat  Trap,  ’’ 
etc.  Cloth.  Net  $1.35 

“This  author’s  novels  are  characterized 
by  two  qualities — readableness  and  clev¬ 
erness.  This  latest  book  is  as  readable 
as  the  others,  while  in  mere  cleverness, 
it  fairly  takes  one’s  breath  away,  at  one 
stage  of  the  plot.” — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

At  AH  Booksellers 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  -  NEW  YORK 


FOSTER’S  FRAMES 

for  Pictures  and  Mirrors 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  on  receipt  of 
25  cents  (stamps  accepted),  which  may 
be  deducted  from  the  first  purchase  of 
$2.00  or  over  in  value. 


FOSTER  BROTHERS 

4  Park  Square  Boston,  Mass. 
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ART  INSTRUCTION 


NEW  YORK 


The  Art  Students’  League 
of  New  York 


PAINTING 

Portrait 

ROBERT  HENRI 

FRANK  VINCENT  DuMOND 

DIMITRI  ROMANOFFSKY 

Life 

F.  LUIS  MORA 

FRANK  VINCENT  DuMOND 

KENNETH  HAYES  MILLER 

Composition 

HARVEY  DUNN 
KENNETH  HAYES  MILLER 


DRAWING 

Life 

FRANK  VINCENT  DuMOND 
KENNETH  HAYES  MILLER 
F.  LUIS  MORA 
GEORGE  B.  BRIDGMAN 
EDWARD  DUFNER 

Antique 

GEORGE  B.  BRIDGMAN 
HANS  PETER  HANSEN 

Illustration 

THOMAS  FOGARTY 
CHARLES  CHAPMAN 
JOHN  SLOAN 


Etching  in  Color  and  Dry  Point — VOITECH  PREISSIG 
Water  Color  Pain  ling— JANE  PETERSON 
Modeling— ROBERT  AITKEN 
Lectures  on  Composition  and  Anatomy 

Art  Students’  League  of  New  York 

215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
APPLIED  DESIGNfor  WOMEN 

Incorporated  1892 

Silk,  Wall-Paper  and 
Book-Cover  Designing; 
Fashion  Drawing,  His¬ 
toric  Ornament,  Conven- 
lionalizaiion.  Architec¬ 
ture.  Headquarters  for 
WomenStudents,  Society 
Beaux- Arts  Architects. 
Antique,  Life  and  Cos¬ 
tume  Classes. 

160-162  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


TROY  SCHOOL 
of  ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

(  Incorporated  by  the  Regents 
of  the  State  of  New  York.) 

Broadway,  TROY,  NEW  YORK 

Instruction  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  under 
Trained  Specialists. 

Cast  Drawing,  Drawing  and  Painting  from 
Costume  Models,  Illustrations,  Compositions, 
Anatomy,  Decorative  Design,  Oil,  Water  Color 
and  Pastel,  China  Painting. 

Wood  Carving,  Leather  Carving,  Metal  Work, 
Weaving,  Bookbinding,  Modeling,  Basket  and 
Lace  Making,  Stenciling,  Embroidery. 
Diplomas  and  Certificates.  Send  for  Catalogue 

EMILIE  C.  ADAMS,  Director 


MURAL  DECORATION  BY  STUDENT  IN 
ARCHITECTURE,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
FINE  ARTS 


In  the  Department  of  Sculpture  also, 
composition  and  anatomy  are  included  in 
the  plan  of  work,  and  importance  is  given 
to  the  study  of  drawing  from  both  the  cast 
and  the  nude  model. 

The  school  receives  those  who  have  no 
previous  knowledge  of  drawing  into  a  pre¬ 
paratory  class  from  which,  as  they  reach 
the  required  standard  for  full  admission, 
they  enter  upon  the  first -year’s  work. 

The  Winchester  Fellowship  and  English 
Scholarship  for  travel  and  study  in  Europe, 
both  of  which  are  awarded  annually  in 
competition,  give  splendid  opportunities 
to  the  successful  students;  and  there  are 
also  term  scholarships  awarded  twice  each 
year  in  the  departments  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  besides  the  annual  prizes  for 
excellence. 

With  such  resources  and  the  command 
of  its  able  and  experienced  teachers  the 
Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  offers,  to 
those  who  desire  it,  the  broadest  and  best 
educational  possibilities  for  the  profession 
of  art. 

Two  catalogues  are  issued,  one  for  the 
departments  of  Painting  and  Sculpture 
and  the  other  for  the  department  of  Archi¬ 
tecture. 

School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston 

Among  the  many  activities  of  the  School 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  during  the 
past  winter,  one  was  of  unusual  interest. 


PAINTED  BY  A  STUDENT  IN  THE  LIFE 
CLASS,  SCHOOL  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF 
FINE  ARTS 
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The  class  in  Interior  Decoration  in  the 
Department  of  Design  was  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  decorate  a  large  panel  in  one 
of  the  exhibition  halls  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Society. 

The  room,  lighted  by  four  great  win¬ 
dows,  whose  arched  tops  penetrate  the 
vaulted  ceiling,  is  twenty-eight  feet  wide 
by  sixty  feet  long.  The  panel  occupies  the 
full  width  of  the  room  and  is  thirteen  feet 
four  inches  high,  the  lower  edge  being 
eight  feet  from  the  floor. 

The  six  students  sufficiently  advanced 
to  allow  of  their  undertaking  the  work 
studied  the  possibilities  and  submitted 
small-scale  sketches.  These  were  criti¬ 
cized  and  another  set  developed — and 
finally  large-scale  designs  were  submitted 
to  the  committee.  The  scheme  offered  by 
Mr.  Leslie  C.  Chamberlin  was  selected 
with  certain  features  from  the  other  de¬ 
signs  incorporated  into  it. 

Final  drawings  having  been  made  and 
the  great  canvas  set  up  in  the  Museum, 
the  six  students  set  to  work  and  completed 
the  decoration  in  four  weeks.  Ordinary 
oil  colour  with  wax  melted  in  turpentine 
was  used.  The  painting  was  shown  in  the 
lecture  hall  of  the  Museum  at  the  time  of 
the  school’s  exhibition  and  is  now  in  place 
in  the  society's  building. 

The  scheme  shows  an  imaginary  garden 
with  terrace  and  stairways,  statues  and 
trellage — with  a  fountain  about  which 
strut  peacocks  as  the  central  point  of  in¬ 
terest.  A  rich  decorative  border  surrounds 
the  composition. 

See  Contents  Illustration,  page  j 

The  American  School  of  Minia¬ 
ture  Painting 

The  American  School  of  Miniature 
Painting  is  entering  upon  its  third  season. 
It  has  been  found  to  meet  a  real  need  in 
giving  not  only  precise  instruction  in  the 
art  of  miniature  painting  as  such,  but  also 


miniature  on  ivory  by  pupil  of 

THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MINIATURE 
PAINTING 


in  relating  that  art  to  the  larger  branches 
of  painting  and  in  demonstrating  to  its 
students  that  the  small  space  does  not 
debar  them  from  expressing  in  terms  of 
their  medium  the  qualities  inherent  in 
modern  art  in  its  wide  acceptance. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  encourage 
individual  expression  within  sound  aca¬ 
demic  bounds.  Besides  the  regular  in¬ 
structors,  who  are  Lucia  Fairchild  Fuller, 
Elsie  Dodge  Pattee  and  Mabel  R.  Welch, 


NEW  YORK  (Continued) 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  President  Opens  September  14th 


Art  based  on  principle,  and  leading  to  prac¬ 
tical  use.  Architecture,  interior  decoration, 
painting,  costume  design,  poster  advertising, 
illustration,  etc.  Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 


Susan  F.  Bissell,  Secretary  2239  Broadway,  New  York 


The  American  School 
of  Miniature  Painting 

96  Fifth  Ave  ,  New  York 

Third  Season  Opens  October  9th.  Instruc¬ 
tors  :  Lucia  Fairchild  Fuller,  Elsie  Dodge  Pattee, 
Mabel  R.  Welch.  For  particulars  address:  Mabel 
R .  Welch,  55  East  59th  Street,  New  York  City 


MODERN  ART  SCHOOL 

Painting,  Sculpture,  Interior  Decoration,  Poster,  Mural  Decoration,  Design,  Pottery, 
Dress  Making,  Illustration,  Embroidery.  Classes  day  and  evening.  A  school  that 
gives  complete  liberty  to  its  students  in  working  out  individual  ideals.  Limited  classes. 
Personal  attention.  The  only  modern  center  in  America. 

Send  for  catalog.  72  WASHINGTON  SQ.  SO.,  NEW  YORK  Phone,  Spring  2498 


PRATT  INSTITUTE 
ART  SCHOOL 

BROOKLYN,  N’E>V  YORK 

Applied  Design,  Interior  Decoration,  Jewelry,  Silver- 
smithing,  Life,  Portrait,  Composition, Costume  Illustra¬ 
tion,  Commercial  Design,  Oil  and  Water  Color  Painting. 

Architecture — Two-and-Three-Year  Courses. 
Normal  Artand  Manual  Training — Two-Year  Courses. 

»0  Rooms;  4.'»  Instructors;  30ih  Year 
WALTER  SCOTT  PERRY.  Director 


Plan  and  Furnish  Your  Own  Home 

BOWDOIN  &  MANLEY 

546  Fifth  Avenue  -  New  York 

Open  their  course  in  Practical  Fur¬ 
nishing  and  Decorating  in  October. 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 


The  Clarence  H.  White 
School  of  Photography 

OPENS  OCTOBER  30th 

Instruction  in  the  Art  and  Science 
of  Photography 

FOR  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS  MR.  WHITE 

230  East  11th  Street,  New  York  City 


INDIANA 


OHIO 


™E  JOHN  HERRON 
ART  INSTITUTE 

INDIANAPOLIS  INDIANA 

Oct.  2,  1916 — Sixteenth  Year — June  2,  1917 


DRAWING  —  PAINTING  — DESIGN— NORMAL  ART 

Practical,  fundamental  instruction,  with  unusual 
opportunity  for  study  in  the  museum  and  library. 
Diplomas  given.  For  catalog,  address  Dept.  A. 

Harold  Haven  Brown,  Director 


Kindly  note 
“REMINDERS” 
on  Pages  9  and  10 


MISSOURI 


Washington  University 

ST.LOUISSCHOOL 
of  FINE  ARTS 

Fully  equipped  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Drawing,  Ceramic 
Decoration,  Pottery,  Painting, 
Applied  Arts,  Composition, 
Modeling,  Bookbinding, 
Crafts,  Illustration. 

P'or  full  information  and  free 
illustrated  handbook  apply  to 

E.  H.  WUERPEL,  Directo 
Skinker  Road  and  Lindell  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


<s 


ACADEMY 

of  CINCINNATI 


Endowed  in  order  that  students 
may  obtain  serious  and  thorough 
training  in  art  under  favorable 
conditions  and  at  moderate  ex¬ 
pense.  Care  is  taken  to  develop 
the  expression  of  individual  char- 
acter.  (0,  The  buildings  occupy 
r  a  beautiful  location  in  Eden  Park 

overlooking  the  city  and  the  Ohio 
River.  In  the  adjacent  Art  Museum 
are  large  and  varied  collections,  includ¬ 
ing  much  of  the  best  American  work. 
DRAWING  from  Life. 

PAINTING  in  Oils.  Water  Colors  and  Pastels. 
MODELING  from  the  Cast  or  from  Life. 
ANATOMY,  Lectures  illustrated  by  Drawings. 

DECORATIVE  DESIGN,  WOOD  CARVING,  Etc. 
A  faculty  of  widely  known  artists 

FRANK  DUVENECK  C.J.  BARNHORN 
L.  R.MEAKIN  H.  H.  WESSEL 

J.  R.  HOPKINS  WM.  H.  FRY 

and  others 

49th  Year  —  September  26th,  1916,  to  May  25th,  1917 

For  catalog  address 

J.  H.  GEST,  Director  Eden  Park,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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CONNECTICUT 


YALE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 


YALE  UNIVERSITY,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

WM.  SERGEANT  KENDALL,  Director 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 
SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE 
CLASSES  IN  COMPOSITION,  ANATOMY,  AND  PERSPECTIVE 


Illustrated  Catalogue:  Address  G.  H.  LANGZETTEL,  Secretary 


FACULTY 
PAINTING 
Sergeant  Kendall 

DRAWING 
Edwin  C.  Taylor 
G.  H.  Langzettel 

SCULPTURE 

Lee  0.  Lawrie 

ARCHITECTURE 

Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr. 
Franklin  J.  Walls 
A.  Kingsley  Porter 

ANATOMY 
Raynham  Townshend, 
M.D. 


DEGREE 

The  degree  of  Bach¬ 
elor  of  FineArts(B.F.A.) 
is  awarded  for  advanced 
work  of  distinction. 

FELLOWSHIP 

The  Winchester  Fel¬ 
lowship  for  one  year’s 
study  of  Art  in  Europe, 
The  English  Scholarship 
for  study  of  art  and 
travel  in  Europe  during 
the  summer  vacation, 
and  School  Scholarships 
are  awarded  annually. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MINNESOTA 


Boston,  Massachusetts  41st  year  begins  Oct.  2nd 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Instructors:  Drawing  and  Painting— Frank  W.  Ben¬ 
ton.  Philip  L.  Hale,  F.  A.  Bosley,  W.  James,  L.  P. 
Thompson,  R.  McLellan.  Modeling — -B.  L.  Pratt. 
Design — H.  Elliott,  H.  H.  Clark,  G.  J.  Hunt,  Miss 
A.  J.  Morse,  Miss  M.  C.  Sears.  Prizes,  Scholarships 
»nd  Traveling  Scholarships.  For  circular,  address 
ALICE  F.  BROOKS,  Manager. 


The  Minneapolis  School  of  Art 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  Day  and  Night  Classes 

FALL  TERM  BEGINS  OCTOBER  2,  1916 
in  the  New  Julia  Morrison  Memorial  Building 
For  catalogue  and  information  address 
C.  F.  RAMSEY,  Director 
211  East  24th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


SCHOOL  OF 

Ehsl  FINE  ARTS,  CRAFTS 
AND  DECORATIVE  DESIGN 


Courses  in  Interior  Decorating,  Design  and  Crafts, 
Mr.  G.  Howard  Walker,  Critic  and  Instructor.  For 
circular  address  Miss  KATHERINE  B  CHILD,  Director. 
126  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FENWAY  SCHOOL  OF  ILLUSTRATION 

Fifth  Year  Opens  October  Second 

Instructions  by  three  prominent 
illustrators  in  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Send  for  Booklet 

FENWAY  STUDIOS,  Boston,  M  ass. 


ART  MUSEUM  SCHOOL 

SALISBURY  HOUSE  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
H.  Stuart  Michie,  Principal 
DESIGN  METAL  WORK 

DRAWING  POTTERY 

PAINTING  WOOD  CARVING 

BOOKBINDING  MODELING 
Prospectus  on  Application 
MISS  B.  C.  UPHAM,  CLERK 


PENNSYLVANIA 


School  of  Industrial  Art 

OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 
BROAD  AND  PINE  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 

Thorough  work  under  trained  specialists 
in  all  branches  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art 

Special  provision  for  classes  in  Illustration,  Archi¬ 
tecture,  Decorative  Painting  and  Sculpture,  Pottery. 
Metal  Work,  Industrial  Design,  Textile  Design  and 
Manufacture.  L.  W.  MILLER,  Principal. 


NORMAL  ART 

This  course  fits  one  to  teach  and 
supervise  drawing  and  handwork 
Write  jot  circulars.  Diplomas  given 

THE  HANDICRAFT  GUILD 

89  South  10th  Street,  Minneapolis 


MICHIGAN 


School  of  Fine  Arts 

DETROIT 

Independent  and  progressive.  Thorough  training 
in  Drawing  and  Painting  from  life;  Illustration; 
Composition.  Limited  student's  list.  Illustrated 
catalog  sent  upon  request. 

JOHN  P.  WICKER,  Director 
Fine  Arts  Building  Detroit,  Michigan 


BE  M  ARTI 

a  We  can  teach  you 

/X  DRAWING 


Our  18 


years  of  success 
ful  teaching  prove 
our  ability. 

10  Courses  In  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Illus¬ 
trative  Drawing- 
Endorsed  by  high 
art  authorities. 


Students  trained  by  members  of 
our  Faculty  are  tilling  high-salaried 
positions.  Artist’s  Outfit  FREE 
to  Enrolled  Students. 

Fully  Equipped  Residence  School. 

Write  today  for  Art  Year  Book. 

ScHGDi?FAm»Ei?  art 

AiibunpAftTBLPG.No.  37  battle ChEEK  Mich. 


Our 
Handsome/ 
vlart  \ 
Yearbook 
■■  FREEyVo  i 


PORTRAIT  MINIATURE  BY  PUPIL  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MINIATURE 
PAINTING 


there  are  occasional  criticisms  from  other 
well-known  painters  such  as  Laura  Coombs 
Hills,  Wm.  J.  Whittemore  and  Maria  Jud- 
son  Strean. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  Compo¬ 
sition  and  Design,  great  care  being  taken 
in  the  choice  and  posing  of  models. 

Miniatures  by  well-known  artists  are 
always  on  view  at  the  studio  and  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  best  in  art,  both  old  and 
modern,  are  kept  for  appreciative  study 
and  reference. 

An  art  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  modern  life,  with  its  small  wall- 
spaces  and  many  journeyings,  must  needs 
attract,  more  and  more,  serious  students, 
to  whom  the  non-commercial  standpoint 
of  the  American  School  of  Miniature 
Painting  will  appeal,  and  to  whom  it  will 
afford  valuable  assistance. 

New  York  School  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Art 

An  awakening  akin  to  that  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  in  Italy  is  upon  us  in  the 
United  States.  Those  who  once  either 


ORIGINAL  DESIGN  FOR  A  BEDROOM, 
FRENCH  STYLE,  BY  PUPIL  OF  NEW  YORK 
SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 

were  indifferent  to  art  or  who  openly  de¬ 
rided  it  as  an  affectation  or  as  an  unknown 
quantity,  now  are  most  ardently  seeking 
to  know  it  more  intimately  and  to  use  it 
with  a  greater  degree  of  understanding. 
The  country  is  alive  to  its  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  to  its  need  for  art  as  a  natural 
element  in  its  social,  economic  and  ethical 
equipment,  ft  is  realizing,  too,  that  train¬ 
ing  in  art  is  essential  as  training  in  other 
subjects  and  that  environment  is  one  of 
the  strongest  of  all  teachers.  This  has 
taken  a  firm  grip  on  educators,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  on  the  general  public  alike.  A 
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great  city  has  gone  forth  for  art  courses  in 
Interior  Decoration,  Costume  Design, 
Poster  Advertising  and  other  forms  of  art 
expression.  Technical  schools,  high  schools 
and  finally  universities  are  seeking  to  make 
these  courses  practical  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  them  a  recognized  art  stand¬ 
ing. 

To  do  this  requires  not  only  technical 
knowledge,  but  art  knowledge  and  the 
power  to  apply  it  in  the  fields  in  which  one 
is  being  trained. 

The  art  school,  too,  is  changing  its  tra¬ 
ditions  from  copy  to  creation;  from  all 
technique  to  ideas,  then  technique;  from 
pictures  only  to  everything  necessary  to 
man’s  daily  expression.  Thus  the  demand 
is  to  be  met  both  culturally  and  profes¬ 
sionally  and  art  is  being  seen  and  sought 
as  being  as  essential  as  food,  shelter  and  air. 


pupil’s  quick  sketch  in  life  class, 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AND  AP¬ 
PLIED  ART 

The  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Ap¬ 
plied  Art  was  the  pioneer  in  this  country  in 
these  fields  of  expression.  It  has  grown  in 
eight  years  from  two  hundred  to  eight  hun¬ 
dred.  It  had  last  year  a  waiting  list  in 
each  of  the  departments  of  Interior  Deco¬ 
ration,  Costume  Design  and  Poster  Ad¬ 
vertising.  It  desires  to  extend  its  useful¬ 
ness  this  year  in  every  department  and  will 
open  October  I  night  classes  in  these 
subjects  under  expert  teaching  and  with 
methods  and  equipment  of  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  excellence  as  that  of  the  day  session. 

This  school  is  founded  on  principle.  The 
principles  of  aesthetic  combination  in 
colour,  form,  line  and  texture  are  the  basis 
of  its  teaching.  It  also  recognizes  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  times  in  each  of  the  fields  it 
enters  and  earnestly  seeks  to  see  the  “trade 
viewpoint.”  Its  trade  affiliations  are  of 
the  very  strongest  and  practical  suggestion 
is  brought  daily  into  the  classes.  Several 
instructors  in  each  department  are  em¬ 
ployed  half  the  time  by  some  of  the  finest 
firms  in  New  York  City. 

The  school  also  announces  an  original 
training  course  for  teachers  in  which  each 
of  the  vocational  art  subjects  is  a  part  of 
the  curriculum. 


ILLINOIS 


THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO,  ART  SCHOOL 


N.  H.  CARPENTER,  Secretary  and  Director  Pro  Tern.  A  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  ART.  Drawing, 
illustration.  Painting,  Sculpture,  Designing,  Normal  Instruction,  Architecture.  Day  and  evening 
classes.  Saturday  classes  for  teachers  and  children.  Largest  and  most  completely  equipped  School  of  Fine 
Arts  in  America.  Unequaled  environment  provided  for  students — -the  Museum,  with  its  exhibits  of  per¬ 
manent  and  traveling  art  collections — -the  Ryerson  Library — the  F  ullerton  Memorial  Hall — and  large 
studio  class  rooms — afford  unusual  opportunities  for  the  study  of  art.  Instruction  conducted  along  most 
advanced  lines.  School  in  session  throughout  the  year.  Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  For  illustrated 
catalogue  write  to  T.  J.  KEANE,  Dean  of  the  School,  Dept.  P,  Michigan  Avenue  at  Adams  Street. 


The  Chicago 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

CARL  N.  WERNTZ,  Director 
The  New  Illustration,  Cartooning, 
Dress  Originating,  Commercial 
and  Fashion  Drawings,  Normal 
Art,  Posters  and  Poster  Stamps, 
Interior  Decoration, Handicrafts, 
The  Modem  Drawing  and 
Color  Features  of  the  Paris 
Academies  and  the  Munich 
Kunstgewerbe  Schulen,  and 
all  related  as  nowhere  else 
to  the  art  needs  of  America. 

See  our  new  "Sunshine”  Painting  and  Illustrating  Classes 
— -wonderful  daylight  effects,  day  or  night. 

Classes  now  in  session.  Students  accepted  any 
time  there  is  a  vacancy. 

Carl  Maxwell  Newman,  Registrar 
81  EAST  MADISON  STREET.  CHICAGO 


Chicago  School 
of  Applied  and 

Normal  Art  Director 

Professional  training  in  Illustration,  Decorative  De¬ 
sign,  Commercial  Design  and  Illustration,  Normal 
Art  and  the  Hand  Crafts.  Two-year  courses. 
Limited  membership,  personal  attention.  We  have  a 
waiting  list.  Make  arrangements  for  entrance  early. 
Write  for  particulars  to  Secretary,  310-606  S 
Michigan  Avenue. 


OMMERCIAL  ART 


Our  systematic  methods 
lead  to  direct  success.  Over 
20  years  of  practical  exper¬ 
ience.  We  guarantee  to  teach 
you  until  you  can  take  a  sal¬ 
aried  position  or  refund  your 
money.  We  are  the  only 
school  that  guarantees  Res¬ 
ident  School  instruction.  Practical  development  in 
Commercial  Illustration,  Lettering  and  Designing,  Modern 
Posters,  Fashions,  Photo-Retouching,  Resident  and  Home 
Study  Courses,  etc.  Fall  term  opens  August  28th. 
Write  for  further  information,  Commercial  Art  School, 
705-116  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


OREGON 


Portland,  Oregon.  8th  Year  Begins  Oct.  2d 

School  of  the 
Portland  Art  Association 

Drawing,  Painting,  Design,  Crafts 
Art  History 

Instructors:  Henry  F.  Wentz,  Helen  Putnam, 
Clara  J.  Stephens.  For  circular  of  information  ad¬ 
dress  Anna  B.  Crocker,  Curator  Museum  of  Art. 


Be  sure  to  have  photographs  made  of 
distinctive  work  of  this  Summer’s  stu¬ 
dents  for  use  in  the  “Studio”  next 
Spring. 


CALIFORNIA 

The  Stickney  Memorial 
School  of  Fine  Arts 

Corner  of  Fair  Oaks  and  Lincoln  Avenues 
PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 

A  New  School  offering  exceptional  opportunities 
for  Art  Study  in  the  West.  Special  classes  in  Paint¬ 
ing  from  the  Landscape  throughout  the  winter. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  C.  P.  Townsley, 
Director. 


school  ofesART  and  DESIGN 

WESTLAKE  PARK 
Rudiments  to  Highest — Illustration,  Com¬ 
mercial  Art,  Painting,  Decorative  Design, 
Fine  Arts  and  Modeling. 

School  year  begins  Sept.  19th. — Register  now 
Est.  and  Inc.  1887  L.  E.  G.  MACLEOD,  Dir. 


FALL  TERM  BEGINS  AUGUST  7,  1916 


California  School  °/Ar[swCrafis 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORMIA 
Arts.  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing;  Applied 
and  Commercial  Design,  Interior  Decorating.  Illustrating. 

Portrait,  Drawing  and  Modeling  from  life.  Composition. 

CRAFTS  Metal  -Work  and  Jewelry,  Woodwork;  Basket^ 

T®led  Leather,  Weaving,  and  Pottery. 

INDUSTRIAL  NORMAL  and  FINE  ARTS  COURSES 
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FREDERICK  H  nmit. Director 
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STATE-ACCREDITED  SCHOOL 


COLLEGEo/FINEARTS 

University  of  Southern  California 

LEADING  ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE  WEST 

Ideal  in  every  particular 

W.  L.  JUDSON,  Dean,  200  S.  Ave.  66,  Lns  Angeles.  Cal. 
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Made  in  Holland 

We  carry  a  large  and  complete  stock  of 
studio  and  regular  sizes. 

Write  for  catalogue 

TALENS  &  SON,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

Laboratories:  A  peldoorn,  Hollaiul 


Pacific  Coast  Agents: 
Schussler  Bros.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PRAMG 
IMQUSTRlAb 
ART-MATERIALS' 


Water  Colors,  Colored  Crayons 
Drawing  Papers  Drawing  Books 
Construction  Papers 
Pencils,  Dyes.  Paste 

PRANG 

Company 

N.  Y. 

O  Chicago 
Boston 
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MO  West  55=51  reel. Nev/ York 


OUGA  CELEBRATED  FINE  ART  STUDIES 

suitable  for  copying  in  oils,  and  water-colors  for  China 
and  other  decorative  work.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with 
premiums  and  discounts,  showing  flower,  fruit,  figure, 
landscape,  animal  studies,  etc.  30c.  Only  one  and  tivo- 
cent  stamps  accepted.  No  foreign  money  or  stamps. 


Aoent,  M.  Q.  PRICE.  369  West  1.8th  Street  New  York 


DRAWING  INKS 
ETERNAL  WRITING  INK 
ENGROSSING  INK 
TAURINE  MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER  PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD  PASTE 
LIQUID  FASTE 
OFFICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  ETC. 


ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST 
INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 


Emancipate  yourself  from  the 
use  of  corrosive  and  ill-smell¬ 
ing  inks  and  adhesives  and 
adopt  the  Higgins'  Inks  and 
Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so 
sweet,  clean  and  well  put  up. 


At  Dealers  Generally 

Chas.  M.  Higgins&Co.,  Mfrs. 
271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Branches:  Chicago;  London 


The  Inks  Used  in  Printing  This 
Magazine  Are  Manufactured  by 
The  Ault  &  Wiborg  Company, 

57  Greene  Street,  New  York 


Fall  Announcements 

of  the  Art  Schools  together 
with  photographs  of  stu¬ 
dents’  work  for  use  in  the 
October  “Studio”  should 
reach  us  by  September  5. 


Indestructib/p 

mS  papers,  $1.50. 


h.  Reeve  angel  &  co 


Inc., 


120  Li 


berty  Street,  New 


York 


The  subject  of  life  drawing  is  given  in 
such  a  way  that  a  student  desiring  to 
paint,  illustrate  or  enter  any  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  fields  sees  the  figure  from  the  first  in 
relation  to  the  ideas  he  will  portray,  and 
draws  it  in  association  with  other  objects 
he  will  use.  Thus  painting,  illustration 
and  the  allied  subjects  are  alive  from  the 
first  and  progress  is  greatly  facilitated. 

There  are  many  special  courses  given  on 
Saturday  for  teachers  of  all  degrees  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  and  there  is  a  very  unique  and 
practical  course  Saturday  mornings  for 
children. 

St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts 
The  new  term  of  the  St.  Louis  School  of 
Fine  Arts  opens  on  September  25th.  The 
work  of  last  year  was  especially  strong  in 
the  departments  of  Design  and  Illustra¬ 
tion,  but  no  department  has  fallen  notice¬ 
ably  behind,  and  the  prospects  are  good 


FANTASTIC  ILLUSTRATION  BY  STUDENT 
IN  ST.  LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 


for  the  coming  year.  The  school  has  been 
fortunate  in  retaining  all  its  former  faculty 
with  the  exception  of  Miss  Guilda  Bring- 
hurst,  instructor  in  the  Saturday  Juvenile 
class,  who  expects  to  spend  the  winter  in 
New  York.  Her  work  will  be  taken  up 
by  Miss  Edna  Rail,  a  former  student  ai  d 
winner  of  the  Wayman  Crow  medal  a  year 
ago. 

The  ideal  location  of  the  school  for 
sketching  purposes  impresses  every  one 
who  visits  it.  On  one  side  is  the  wide 
stretch  of  Forest  Park,  on  the  other  the 
campus  of  the  Washington  University. 
The  dormitories  of  the  University  are  open 
to  the  students,  who  share  the  college  life 
and  spirit  of  the  other  departments  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  losing  their  distinctive 
identity  as  art  students. 


OUTDOOR  SKETCH  BY  STUDENT  IN  ST. 
LOUIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 


School  of  the  Portland  Art 
Association 

Teaching  by  constructive  problems,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  field  of  the  arts,  is  rightly 
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receiving  more  and  more  consideration. 
The  pageant,  play,  pantomime,  or  masque 
may  afford  delightful  opportunities  for  co¬ 
operative  work  which  provides  practical 
use  for  many  sides  of  the  knowledge  an  art 
school  seeks  to  give  to  its  students. 

The  yearly  entertainments  of  the  school 
of  the  Portland  Art  Association  of  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  have  been  a  fairly  orderly 
growth  from  the  tableaux  vivants  of  the  first 
attempt  to  the  more  ambitious  attainment 
of  this  year,  when  the  students  and  faculty 


STILL  LIFE  BY  FIRST-YEAR  STUDENT, 
SCHOOL  OF  THE  PORTLAND  ART  ASS'N 


of  the  school  united  in  the  production  of 
“Maxtla:  an  Aztec  Pantomime,"  written 
by  a  pupil  of  the  school. 

This  gave  opportunities  for  original  pan¬ 
tomimic  dances  and  for  rich,  restrained 
dramatic  effects  of  light  and  colour.  The 
setting,  consisting  of  a  temple,  street  and 
steps,  of  a  light,  sun-warmed  colour, 
against  a  darker,  tropical  forest,  repre¬ 
sented  by  blue  curtains  stencilled  in  a  big 
pattern  of  conventional  palms,  bread¬ 
fruit  and  bamboo,  in  greens  and  orange 
reds,  formed  a  beautifully  suggestive,  yet 
simple,  background  for  the  action. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  prepare 
students  so  thoroughly  in  the  fundamen- 


FIGURE  AND  LANDSCAPE  COMPOSITION 
BY  PUPIL  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
PORTLAND  ART  ASS’N 


tals  of  drawing,  construction,  colour  and 
design,  that  they  will  be  well  fitted  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  creative  and  practical  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  such  an  entertainment  to 
the  bigger  ones  which  life  and  the  future 
may  bring  in  the  various  artistic  profes¬ 
sions. 

The  school  is  not  large  and,  as  yet,  pro¬ 
vides  but  a  three-year  course,  covering 
elementary  drawing  and  painting,  por¬ 
trait  and  life  classes,  composition,  quick 


You  7/  like 

STRATHMORE  GRAY 

WORKERS  in  chalk,  charcoal  or  tempera 
will  find  Strathmore  Gray  exactly  right  in 
tone  and  surface;  the  perfect  paper  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  one  of  the  many 

STRATHMORE 

ARTISTS'  PAPERS  aid  BOARDS 

Strathmore  Gray  reproduces  as  an  absolutely 
even  background  tone,  without  streaks  or 
smudges  or  blurs  or  light  spots. 

And  Strathmore  Gray  retains  this  tone  even  if 
it  is  framed  and  exposed  to  the  light. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it  in  stock,  he  can 
secure  it  promptly  for  you. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  sample  set  and 
list  of  dealers  if  you  will  write  us. 

STRATHMORE  PAPER 
COMPANY 

IVtttine  a£ue.,  Mass.U.  S.  A. 


ARTISTS’  BLOUSES 

(FRENCH  SMOCKS) 

$9.00  Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $9.00 

“ -  State  Height  and  Weight  “ - 

E.  FALKENHAINEK,  25  West  42d  Street,  NEW  YORK 


THE  LEADING  ART  MATERIAL  SHOP  IN  NEW  YORK 

Everything  needed  by  the  up-to-date  Artist 

THE  PALETTE  ART  CO. 

327  Fifth  Ave.  (below  33rd  St.)  New  York 


SECOND  EDITION  REVISED 

FREEHAND  PERSPECTIVE  AND  SKETCHING 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Expression  in  the  Pictorial 
Representation  of  Common  Objects,  Interiors, 
Buildings  and  Landscapes 

By  DORA  MIRIAM  NORTON,  Instructor  in  Perspectire 
Sketching  and  Color,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

A  series  of  exercises  with  explanatory  text,  so  covering  the  subject  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  course  as  directed  gives  the  power  to  draw  with  ease  and  intelli¬ 
gence  from  object,  memory  and  descriptions.  A  text-book  for  high,  normal 
and  technical  schools,  and  for  colleges.  A  book  of  reference  for  artists  and 
draughtsmen  and  for  teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing  T  wo  hundred  and 
sixty-three  illustrations.  Few  technical  terms  employed  and  all  clearly  ex¬ 
plained.  Complete  working  index.  In  the  absence  of  ateachera  knowledge 
of  the  subject  may  be  gained  from  the  book  alone.  ftit.OO  per  copy. 

Address  orders  to  the  Sales  Department 

PRATT  INSTITUTE,  220  Ryerson  Street.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Why 

Whistler  Used 
Whatman 


James  A.  McN.  Whistler 
W  1834—1903 

WHISTLER'S  road  to  fame  ran  true.  His 
was  real  genius;  his  materials  always  the 
best.  For  he  would  not  risk  killing  an  inspi¬ 
ration  through  using  tools  of  doubtful  quality. 
That,perhaps,is  why  this  supreme  colorist  made 
such  constant  use — in  his  water-color  work — of 


With  fibers  so  strong  that  they  will  stand  any 
amount  of  wetting,  with  sizing  so  perfect  that 
every  shade  of  color  is  retained  in  its  original 
purity  and  brilliance,  small  wonder  that 
Whatman  has  been  used  by  the  great  masters 
for  nearly  five  generations. 

These  papers  are  available  to  you  — 
insist  on  Whatman  at  your  dealer’s. 

H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  GO.,  Inc. 

120  Liberty  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SOLE  r.EPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  U.  S.  A.  AND  CANADA 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  ADVERTISING  OF 

ARTISTS’  MATERIALS,  Etc. 

See  also  Pages  It  and  15,  Back  Section,  of  this  issue 


M.  M.  KELTON’S  SON 

MANUFACTURER  OF  PLATE  PRINTING  PRESSES 


sketching  and  memory  work,  outdoor 
painting,  design  and  colour,  with  applica¬ 
tion  in  certain  crafts,  such  as  weaving, 
pottery  and  block-printing  and  an  art 
history  course.  There  are  also  Saturday 
and  evening  classes.  The  students  have 
constant  access  to  the  books,  photographs 
and  exhibitions  of  the  Museum  of  Art. 

John  Herron  Art  Institute 

It  is  the  policy'  of  the  Art  School  of  the 
John  Herron  Art  Institute  that  a  student 
during  the  first  y'ear  shall  gain  as  broad  a 
knowledge  of  the  real  meaning  of  art  edu¬ 
cation  as  possible.  The  average  applicant 
for  art  training  has  hazy'  notions  of  his  own 
needs  and  talents  and  of  the  field  of  art 
activities.  There  is  probably  an  idea  of 
becoming  a  renowned  painter.  More 
specifically,  perhaps,  a  young  man  desires 
to  become  a  cartoonist  or  a  great  illustra¬ 
tor.  A  girl  has  dreams  of  a  dominating 
position  in  the  field  of  fashion  design  or 
interior  decoration.  The  fundamentals  of 
drawing  or  of  design  principles  are,  to 
them,  either  non-existent  or  useless. 

To  allow  a  young  student  to  specialize 
before  a  general  foundation  is  laid  is  re¬ 
garded  by  the  school  as  unwise.  All  first- 
year  pupils,  therefore,  pursue,  besides  their 
thorough  course  in  drawing  from  the  fig¬ 
ure,  the  drawing  of  common  objects,  per¬ 
spective,  composition,  nature  studies  and 
analyses,  principles  and  application  of  de¬ 
sign,  historic  ornament  and  architecture. 
Work  in  the  museum  from  the  permanent 
and  transient  exhibits  and  attendance  at 
lectures  are  considered  important  advan¬ 
tages. 


CONVENTIONAL  DESIGNS  BY  PUPILS  OF 
THE  ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE  JOHN  HERRON 
ART  INSTITUTE 


ETCHING  PRESSES  of  all 
sizes  and  styles  a  Specialty 

76  South  8th  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


With  such  a  ground-work,  specialization 
is  allowable  in  the  second  and  later  years, 
whether  it  be  in  the  purely  pictorial  lines 
of  painting  or  in  more  advanced  design. 
The  wisdom  of  such  a  course  is  apparent 
when  one  sees  the  helplessness  and  hears 
( Continued  on  page  14) 


“THE  QUEENS  BEDCHAMBER."  from  a 
pastel  drawing  by  GEORGE  SHERINGHAM. 
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Religion  and  nature  in  ori¬ 
ental  ART— IN  TWO  PARTS 
BY  WILFRED  SHAW 

Part  I 

The  illustrations  are  from  pictures  in  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Freer 

The  recent  growth  of  interest  in  the  Far  East 
is  a  significant  development  in  modern  art  criti¬ 
cism.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  work  of 
the  sculptors  and  painters  of  China  and  Japan  is 
being  adequately  presented  to  us  of  the  West. 
From  it  we  are  learning  that  by  no  means  all  the 
secrets  in  the  world  of  art  have  been  revealed  to 
us,  and  that  many  of  our  own  aesthetic  princi¬ 
ples  are  capable  of  a  restatement  in  new  terms. 
We  have  learned,  too,  that  landscape  painting, 
which  we  believed  to  be  the  unique  achievement 
of  our  modem  painters,  was  the  keynote  of  Chi¬ 
nese  art  as  far  back  as  the  Tang  Dynasty,  1200 


years  ago.  Impressionism,  we  find,  at  least  when 
it  deals  with  fundamental  conceptions  rather 
then  mere  technique,  is  nothing  new  to  the 
Chinese.  Even  more,  some  of  the  vague  ideas 
we  are  associating  under  the  very  modern  “futur¬ 
ist”  propaganda  were  known  and  put  in  practice 
by  a  civilization  already  past  its  last  great  period, 
as  long  ago  as  when  Marco  Polo  visited  the  court 
of  the  Mongol  conqueror,  Kublai  Khan,  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

But  let  us  begin  in  the  middle  of  our  subject, 
and  look  at  a  picture  of  this  Chinese  civilization 
through  the  eyes  of  this  first  visitor  from  the 
West  to  tell  us  what  he  saw. 

The  Venetian  traveller  tells  us,  in  his  account 
of  his  travels  through  Cathay,  of  how  he  came 
to  the  “most  noble  city  of  Kinsay,  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  the  finest  and  noblest  in  the  world,”  which 
had  a  compass  of  an  hundred  miles,  with  twelve 
hundred  bridges  of  stone,  each  with  a  guard  of 
ten  men,  with  twelve  guilds,  of  different  crafts, 
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each  guild  with  twelve  thousand  houses  for  its 
workmen  and  a  “palace  of  the  king  who  lied,  him 
who  was  Emperor  of  Manzi  ” — the  greatest  palace 
in  the  world—  “For  you  must  know  that  its 
demesne  hath  a  compass  of  ten  miles,  all  enclosed 
with  lofty  battlemented  walls;  and  inside  the 
walls  are  the  finest  and  most  delectable  gardens 
upon  earth,  and  filled  too  with  the  finest  fruits. 
There  are  numerous  fountains  in  it  also,  and  lakes 
full  of  fish. 

In  the  middle  is  the  palace  itself,  a  great 
and  splendid  building.  It  contains  twenty  great 
and  handsome  halls,  one  of  which  is  more  spa¬ 
cious  than  the  rest,  and  affords  room  for  a  vast 
multitude  to  dine.  It  is  all  painted  in  gold,  with 
many  histories  and  representations  of  beasts  and 
birds,  of  knights  and  dames,  and  many  marvellous 
things.  It  forms  a  really  magnificent  spectacle, 
for  over  all  the  walls  and  all  the  ceilings  you  see 
nothing  but  paintings  in  gold.  And  besides  these 
halls  the  palace  contains  one  thousand  large  and 
handsome  chambers,  all  painted  in  gold  and  divers 
colours.” 

No  wonder  Marco  Polo  was  impressed,  for  this 
was  Hang-Chow,  still  reflecting  the  glories  of  those 
kings  who  had  fled — the  Sung  Emperors  of  China. 
They  had  been  overcome  in  1264,  just  a  few  years 
before,  when  Peking  became  the  capital.  Theirs 
was  an  age  characterized  by  what  may  be  called 
its  “modern”  spirit.  Hang-Chow  was  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  capital,  rich  and  sophisticated,  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  clad  in  silk  as  befitting  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  centre  of  Chinese  culture. 

Here  was  a  worthy  setting  for  an  art  which 
represented  a  continuous  development  of  3,000 
years,  and  for  a  school  of  painting,  always  the 
last  branch  of  the  fine  arts  to  mature,  which  we 
can  carry  back  a  thousand  years  before  the  time 
of  Giotto.  It  was  then  that  Chinese  refinement 
reached  its  final  flower.  The  preceding  Tang 
Dynasty  (618-906),  China’s  first  great  era,  was 
the  time  of  her  greatest  external  and  internal 
growth,  and  of  a  grandeur  in  art  never  again 
equalled.  But  Chinese  civilization  was  perhaps 
riper  and  more  sophisticated  under  the  Sung 
emperors,  even  though  Tartar  hordes  were  already 
threatening  in  the  North.  The  conquering  Mon¬ 
gol,  or  Yuan  regime  (1280-1368),  witnessed  the 
last  blaze  of  the  real  Chinese  genius.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ming  period,  a  native  Chinese  Dynasty 
(1368-T644),  though  prolific,  was  only  a  pale  and 
decadent  reflection  of  earlier  grandeurs  they  tried 


too  conscientiously  to  revive.  The  decline  be¬ 
came  complete  under  the  Manchus. 

The  dynasties  which  had  preceded  the  golden 
ages  of  Tang  and  Sung  stretched  back  to  a  dim 
era,  when  the  Chinese  were  a  pastoral  people  with 
a  simple  art  allied  to  that  of  the  other  primitive 
folk  who  lived  about  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  decorations  on  the  beautiful 
bronze  vessels  of  the  Shang  and  Chou  eras,  which 
are  just  coming  to  light;  to  the  interweaving 
banded  animal  forms  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific,  of  the  Alaskan 
Indians,  and  the  Aztec  and  Mayan  civilizations, 
could  hardly  be  chance. 

Later  came  traces  of  Western  art.  In  the 
bronzes  and  pottery  of  the  Han  Dynasty  (255 
B.C.-22 1  a.d.),  equal  in  grace  and  refinement  to 
the  best  of  Greece,  we  can  trace,  in  the  winged 
bull  and  lion  and  the  Persian  tree  of  life,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  Even  more 
interesting  were  traces,  shown  in  the  sculpture  of 
the  period  just  preceding  the  Tang  Dynasty,  of 
the  Greek  art  left  in  Northern  India  by  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great.  It  was  only  a  passing  influence, 
however,  and  left  little  trace  upon  the  farther 
East,  except  perhaps  a  greater  freedom,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  treatment  of  draperies. 

There  is  a  mystery  in  our  long  ignorance  of  this 
art.  We  have  known  and  appreciated  the  crafts¬ 
manship  of  the  East;  we  have  loved  their  por¬ 
celains,  their  bronzes  and  their  fabrics;  but  we 
have  never  seemed  to  glimpse  the  whole  of  which 
these  were  a  part.  Self  sufficient,  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  a  group  of  paths  which  led  only  in  one 
general  direction,  while  our  Oriental  friends  have 
travelled  another  way.  The  ultimate  goal  we  shall 
find  the  same.  It  remained  for  Whistler,  and  a 
few  other  discerning  spirits,  to  make  a  break, 
away  from  our  conventions,  and  to  be  almost  the 
first  to  appreciate  the  real  charm  and  force  of  the 
cheap  wood-block  prints  of  the  Japanese  lower 
classes,  the  dying  ripples  of  the  great  art  of  the 
East.  But  he  knew  nothing  of  the  great  aristo¬ 
cratic  art  of  China  and  Japan.  That,  until  very 
recently,  was  a  closed  book.  It  is  fortunate  that 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  certain  foreigners,  par¬ 
ticularly  Professor  Ernest  Fenollosa,  who  finally 
became  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  in  Japan,  revealed 
to  the  Japanese  the  richness  of  their  own  treas¬ 
ures,  and  inspired  a  revival  of  their  great  tradi¬ 
tions. 

There  is  promise  for  the  artistic  future  of  Amer- 
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ica  in  the  fact  that  we  have  led  in  the  recognition 
of  this  art.  The  two  greatest  collections,  outside 
the  East,  are  in  this  country,  that  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  that  of  Mr.  Charles  L. 
F reer,  of  E  etroit .  The  Boston  collection  is  largely 
due  to  the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  Professor 
Fenollosa,  who  secured  many  of  the  treasures  of 
Japanese  noble  families  during  his  long  residence 
in  Japan.  Mr.  Freer’s  collection,  eventually  to 
find  a  fitting  place  in  Washington,  is  especially 
rich  in  early  Chinese  sculpture  as  well  as  Chinese 
and  Japanese  paintings.  The  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  in  New  York  has  also  of  late  been  adding 
extensively  to  its  Oriental  Department. 

These  collections  are  unique.  Nothing  to  equal 
them  in  all  probability  can  ever  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  again,  and  their  intrinsic  value  therefore 
is  not  to  be  estimated,  any  more  than  a  price  can 
be  put  on  the  great  art  treasuries  of  Europe.  But 
there  is  one  practical  value,  which,  above  all 
others,  these  two  collections  have.  They  bring 
the  East  in  an  adequate  review  before  the  West 
for  the  first  time.  They  are  an  object  lesson  we 
cannot  escape.  The  steady  and  logical  growth, 
not  of  hundreds  but  of  thousands,  of  years  is 
made  plain ;  we  can  see  that  the  Fast  has  learned 
many  things  we  have  missed.  It  is  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  horizon  of  all 
art  is  infinitely  wider  than  sectional  or  racial 
boundaries. 

We  had  our  first  glimpse  of  Oriental  art  in  the 
colour  prints  of  Hokusai  and  Hiroshige.  They 
took  us  backward  inevitably  to  another  age,  that 
of  the  richly  decorative  art  of  Japan’s  last  great 
period — the  school  of  Korin.  Again  this  brought 
us  to  the  glories  of  earlier  times,  the  native  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Japanese  Tosa  school,  and  the  clas¬ 
sical  Chinese  inspiration  of  the  Kano  painters. 
Critics  thought  then  we  had  surely  come  to  the 
end  of  our  knowledge,  and  that  beyond  the  few 
scattered  examples  in  Japanese  palaces  and  mon¬ 
asteries,  the  great  artists  of  China  must  remain 
for  us  only  names.  Then  the  gap  was  bridged. 
The  recent  troubles  in  China  brought  to  light  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  which  Oriental  connoisseurs  were 
themselves  ignorant,  and  our  knowledge  of  Chi¬ 
nese  art  was  carried  well  into  the  classical  period — 
the  six  hundred  years  of  the  Tang  and  Sung  em¬ 
pires — which  furnished  the  inspiration  for  all  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations. 

This  was  one  of  those  rare  ages  when  every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  centre  about  literature  and  art. 


The  Emperors  themselves  were  poets  and  painters. 
One  of  the  great  names  in  the  history  of  Chinese 
art  is  that  of  a  Sung  Emperor,  Hui  Tsung  (iioi- 
1126),  who  was  accustomed  to  give  his  pictures  to 
those  he  wished  to  honour,  as  a  modern  sovereign 
distributes  orders  and  decorations.  Li  Ssu  Sun 
born  several  centuries  before  was  a  relative  of  the 
Imperial  house  of  Tang,  and  in  common  with 
other  members  of  the  family  excelled  in  landscape 
painting.  He  was  also  a  field  marshal  and  his 
pictures  were  known  as  “Marshal  Li’s  Land¬ 
scapes.”  But  a  long  list  of  Chinese  names  is  not 
exactly  illuminating.  One  other  master  of  the 
Tang  Dynasty,  however,  must  be  mentioned, 
Wu  Tao-tse,  who,  with  Li  Long  Mien  of  Sung, 
is  considered  the  greatest  of  Chinese  painters. 

Wu  Tao-tse  became  a  legendary  figure,  and 
though  only  a  very  few  of  his  pictures  have  sur¬ 
vived,  so  far  as  we  know,  his  name  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  popular  stories.  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  is  that  of  his  last  picture,  which 
was  painted  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  on 
a  blank  wall  of  the  palace.  When  the  Emperor 
first  saw  it  there  seemed  to  be  a  curtain  before  it, 
but  at  a  gesture  from  the  artist  it  vanished  and 
the  wall  of  the  palace  melted  into  a  radiant  vision 
of  blue  sky,  in  which  wonderful  birds  were  float¬ 
ing,  above  a  land  of  mountains,  palaces  and 
flowers.  In  front  lay  a  wall  of  jade,  pierced  by  a 
doorway  of  coral  lacquer  of  which  the  gates  were 
pure  gold.  To  the  king  it  was  a  vision  of  Heaven 
itself.  But  suddenly  the  gates  swung  open,  and 
there  lay  revealed  a  land  of  such  ineffable  splendour 
and  beauty  that  the  king  fell  to  the  ground,  as  if 
in  the  presence  of  that  Absolute  which  no  man 
may  see  and  live.  When  he  ventured  finally  to 
raise  his  eyes  the  wall  was  bare  and  Wu  Tao-tse 
was  gone.  Nor  was  he  ever  seen  again. 

The  most  all-round  man  in  Chinese  history, 
whose  versatility  has  led  to  his  being  compared 
with  Leonardo,  was  Li  Long  Mien,  or  Ririomin, 
as  he  was  called  in  Japan.  Not  only  was  he  a 
painter  famous  for  the  intellectuality  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  his  work,  but  he  was  a  poet  as  well  as 
censor  and  historian  for  the  Sung  imperial  court. 
Of  the  masters  of  the  later  Sung  epoch,  two,  Ma 
Yuan  and  Hsia  Kuei,  or  Bayen  and  Kakkei  in 
Japan,  may  be  mentioned  as  leaders  in  the  ideal¬ 
istic  and  romantic  landscape  school,  which  had 
such  an  influence  later  upon  the  Japanese.  They 
developed  a  style  of  crisp  outlines,  misty  perspec¬ 
tives,  and  sparing  colour,  which  in  later  years 
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became  characteristic  of  the  classical  school  in 
Japan. 

There  are  many  curious  and  suggestive  par¬ 
allels  between  the  history  of  our  own  art  and  that 
of  the  East.  Just  as  we  have  had  a  classic  inspir¬ 
ation  in  Greece  and  Rome,  so  Japan,  in  her  great 
years,  acknowledged  the  influence  of  her  earlier 
Chinese  masters.  As  we  clothed  the  old  truths  in 
a  new  garb  through  a  rebirth  of  classical  ideals, 
so  Japan,  not  once  but  twice,  turned  to  her  golden 
era,  in  a  Renaissance  of  the  Chinese  spirit,  re¬ 
stating  it  in  terms  of  her  own  richer  and  more 
exuberant,  if  less  profound,  temperament.  Simi¬ 
larly,  as  our  painting  received  its  first  inspiration 
about  the  altar,  with  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
saints  and  angels,  or  events  in  sacred  history  as 
the  inevitable  subjects,  so  art  of  the  East 
centred  at  first  in  the  Buddhist  temples.  The 
majestic  calm  of  Buddha,  with  his  followers,  or 
the  benign  grace  of  Kwannon,  Goddess  of  Mercy, 
or  the  absorbed  figures  of  holy  men,  seeking  by 


contemplation  to  attain  perfection,  to  make  them¬ 
selves  one  with  all  nature,  were  repeated  again  and 
again. 

Resemblances  such  as  these  might  be  continued 
indefinitely,  but  the  differences  are  more  import¬ 
ant  and  more  fundamental.  We  may  assume  that 
back  in  the  shadowy  beginnings  of  things  the 
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human  race  divided.  One  great  branch  turned 
its  face  toward  the  West  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  civilization  based  on  individual  effort,  the 
glorification  of  man — a  being  who  had  within  him¬ 
self  an  element  of  the  divine.  The  other  branch 
looked  to  the  rising  sun  and  came  eventually  to 
follow  the  teaching  of  Sakya-Muni,  the  Buddha, 
a  prince  from  the  North  of  India,  who,  in  the 
words  of  a  Japanese  art  critic,  “synthetized  that 
vast  ocean  of  idealism  which  was  Eastern 
thought.”  He  taught  that  the  individual  is  vain 
phenomenon,  only  of  consequence  in  so  far  as  he 
becomes  identified  with  that 
universal  Will  of  which  he 
is  only  the  instrument. 

The  East,  therefore,  tend¬ 
ed  to  develope  a  life  of  con¬ 
templation,  a  philosophic 
calm,  in  contrast  to  the 
aggressive,  scientific  spirit 
of  our  own  civilization. 

And  the  difference  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  the  two  systems 
of  art.  The  dramatic  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  life  of  Buddha 
are  never  depicted.  Instead 
we  have  that  hieratic  fig¬ 
ure — repeated  with  infinite 
variations  by  long  genera¬ 
tions  of  Oriental  priestly 
painters  and  artist  monks — 
with  quiet  features,  wide 
forehead,  drooping  eyelids, 
and  unruffled  draperies, 
which  in  Mr.  Binyon’s 
words  “draws  the  mind  in¬ 
ward,  lays  a  spell  upon  it, 
woos  us  from  the  restless 
world,  a  divine  ecstasy  of  absolute  contem¬ 
plation.” 

Buddhism,  with  its  negative  impersonal  doc¬ 
trines,  is  thus  entwined  with  the  evolution  of 
Eastern  art.  But  in  addition  there  are  other  fac¬ 
tors  we  must  reckon  upon,  in  considering  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  art  of 
these  two  peoples — particularly  their  ideals  and 
national  temper.  It  is  here  we  find  the  great 
distinction  between  the  art  of  China  and  that  of 
Japan.  They  are  separate  peoples,  of  separate 
ways  of  thinking  and  differing  impulses,  as  we 
have  come  to  realize  from  their  recent  political 
history. 


In  China  the  first  great  flowering  of  Oriental 
art  came,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  Tang  Dy¬ 
nasty.  It  had  been  preceded  by  a  development 
of  a  thousand  years,  guided  by  the  teachings  of 
the  two  Chinese  philosophers,  Confucius  and 
Lao-tse.  The  first  advocated  a  doctrine  of  col¬ 
lectivism  and  socialism,  which  has  always  had  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  the  naturally  conserv¬ 
ative  Chinese  spirit,  but  always  opposed  by  a 
positive  individualistic  philosophy  advanced  by 
Lao-tse. 

Confucius  aimed  at  a  social  harmony  which 


should  reproduce  the  structure  of  music.  “Keep 
your  mind  pure  and  free  through  art,”  he 
said,  while  Lao-tse,  whose  system  came  to  be 
known  as  Tao-ism,  was  responsible  for  the  more 
temperamental  qualities,  and  the  ever-present 
love  of  nature,  which  Chinese  art  shows.  When¬ 
ever  Chinese  art  rose  to  a  culminating  period,  the 
restraining  formalism  and  conventions  of  Con¬ 
fucianism  were  always  counteracted  by  the  greater 
freedom  for  the  individual  of  Taoist  thought.  The 
decline  came  when  Confucian  pedantry  and  love 
for  established  precedent  finally  won,  in  the  Ming 
and  Manchu  Dynasties. 

( Part  JI  will  appear  in  a  later  issue) 
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The  Declaration  of  Independence 


The  declaration  of  indepen¬ 
dence  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CONSTITUTION 
BY  HELEN  WRIGHT 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  illuminated,  gold- 
leafed,  coloured,  decorated,  pictured  beyond  all 
recognition  of  these  sober,  serious  documents,  are 
to  be  seen  on  exhibition  in  the  Main  Gallery, 
second  floor,  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  does  not  look 
as  if  it  set  forth  the  “grievances  of  the  American 
colonies  against  Great  Britain,  and  declared  their 
political  independence,”  but  rather  as  if  it  were 
the  gentle  canto  of  an  Italian  poet,  illuminated 
by  some  grey-cowled  monk  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  work  is  done  on  vellum  on  thirteen  large 
sheets  that  measure  thirty-one  inches  in  length 
by  twenty-one  inches  in  width,  and  the  lettering 
is  Gothic  in  black,  red  and  gold,  enclosed  in  very 
elaborate  borders  of  the  most  beautiful  and  in¬ 
tricate  design,  hand-drawn  and  painted  without 
a  flaw  in  line  or  curve. 

Within  the  borders  are  set  miniature  portraits 
of  the  presidents  of  the  United  States,  famous 
generals,  distinguished  Americans,  soldiers,  in¬ 
ventors  and  writers,  as  well  as  tiny  historical 
scenes,  battles  of  the  wars  and  important  events 
in  the  country’s  history. 

The  Declaration  begins  with  a  charming  min¬ 
iature  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  inclosed  in  a  large, 
highly  ornamented  capital  W  of  the  “When  in 
the  course  of  human  events,”  etc.  He  is  dressed 
in  colonial  costume  and  stands  by  a  small  table 
looking  over,  by  candle  light,  the  sheets  of  the 
Declaration  which  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

In  this  border  is  a  tiny  picture  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock,  and  one  rep¬ 
resenting  the  pilgrims  in  their  long  cloaks  on 
the  way  to  church,  carrying  their  guns  on  their 
shoulders.  Columbus  is  graphically  pictured. 
His  ship  is  anchored  and,  as  he  steps  ashore,  a 
crowd  of  astonished  Indians  emerge  from  the 
forest.  The  Battle  of  Quebec  measures  about  three 
inches  by  four  and  contains  a  whole  regiment, 
cannon,  the  rugged  cliffs  of  Canada,  a  landscape 
and  blue  sea  in  the  background.  The  portraits 
in  this  panel  are  of  Columbus,  John  Smith,  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore. 

On  the  second  sheet  we  see  the  Planting  of  the 
Liberty  Tree,  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  Washington 


taking  command  of  the  American  Army  and  a 
remarkable  picture  of  Independence  Hall,  with 
the  signers  grouped  about  the  room  on  that  great 
occasion  when  we  declared  ourselves  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  Great  Britain  in  1776.  Franklin, 
Robert  Livingston,  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Roger  Sherman  in  miniature  decorate  the  border. 

The  Constitution  fills  eleven  of  the  thirteen 
panels  and  the  first  sheet  is  gorgeous  in  raised 
gold  (which  is  the  despair  of  the  modern  illumi¬ 
nators),  beautiful  colouring  and  elaborate  bor¬ 
dering.  An  excellent  portrait  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  evidently  after  the  Stuart  portrait,  is 
enclosed  in  a  lovely  initial  and  throughout  the 
border  are  found  tiny  pictures  of  Valley  Forge, 
battles  of  Bennington,  Princeton,  Stony  Point, 
Surrender  of  Burgoyne,  Washington’s  Night 
March  on  Trenton,  and  Lafayette  offering  his 
services  to  Washington.  As  we  examine  further 
we  see  the  country’s  whole  history  told  in  these 
finished,  artistic  little  pictures. 

Washington’s  inauguration,  the  great  proces¬ 
sion  at  Philadelphia,  the  invention  of  the  light¬ 
ning  rod  and  the  cotton  gin,  the  capture  of 
Sumter,  the  battles  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  Antie- 
tam,  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  Lincoln  and  the 
slaves — all  dramatically  and  artistically  por¬ 
trayed.  The  last  page  brings  us  down  to  the 
Battle  of  Santiago  and  portraits  of  William  Mc¬ 
Kinley  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  wonderful  skill 
and  unusual  dexterity  of  the  production.  The 
borders  in  scrolls,  delicate  golden  traceries,  coiled 
vine  stems  ornamented  with  flowers,  the  colours, 
those  lovely  dull  blues  and  pinks  seen  in  the  old 
missals  and  chorals — the  variety  of  design — rivals 
the  workmanship  of  the  illuminators  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance. 

It  is  the  work  of  an  Italian,  but  a  modern 
artist,  Nestore  Leoni  by  name,  who  lives  in 
Florence,  though  he  was  born  in  Aquila  in  1862. 

His  first  conspicuous  work  was  a  cover  for  an 
album  commemorating  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
William  II,  of  Germany,  to  Rome.  This  received 
high  praise  for  its  exquisite  technique  and  finish. 

A  number  of  important  commissions  followed, 
one  for  an  edition  de  luxe  of  Dante’s  Vita  Nuova, 
which  was  painted  on  parchment  in  the  style  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Another  was  for  eight 
miniatures  to  illustrate  the  love  songs  of  Dante. 
This  was  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen 
of  Italy.  He  made  a  copy  of  Petrarch,  for  which 
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their  riybt.it  is  tour duto to ttvott’ off suebd^OivAienr .and top’.oi'ide  netp^uaite  for tot! future  scat-  i 
:ih\£5uch  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  Odonicsrunct  such  is  nor  to  neees* Uv  u,M>cp>i3i»in»  to”! 
toota  tKeu  former  systems  ef^otvinmotif.Tk-  historyof  dv  present  Kim;,  off >rcat  f iritaui  is  0  totento  repeated  | 
injuries  and  q9tupatioits.dll  Iwity  it)  disect  object  the  esuW^islniKutofdridiwkteti'Wijiji'ores  ffv9c.riMe9.Tc  t 
pretv  f’is Jet  lad*  hr  subinifcd  a'  a  candid  avrid  7  - 

i  ;e  to*  refused  Iris  assent  dim's  dv  most  wholesome  and  nee.  -  oast- ids  the  puWie  a,va . 

e  Has  forbidden  bis  ^orvrnors  to  pass  lea's  cf  immediate  onu  ,  .••*s»n  importance,  unless  suspended  u|  t heir  ope-  j 
Mb.’ns.ffibisasseiitsivatdtv.'ptcuiKd  .end  when  sc  suai.vnJcd  to  Ixis  utterly  -Kjteeted  toattend  to  torn .  e  j 
less  refused  to  pass  other  lan»  £n  the  accomodation larac  districts  of  proplc, unless  tlvse  people  twtild  cotin- 
duish  the  ri^ht  ef  :op:esci)ta!ion  in  ffv  te^isiatuse  -.a  ooJv  inestsmaHe  to  «vm  and  femidimoto^vants  ojth*  i 
e  has  coded  teiythet  le^tstouv  tvdie*  at  place*  unusual. uncemfclsHc.cuid  distant  fami  Dv  ;cpv«sto:>\ff  dvit,! 
ptUic  word*. for  Hv  scic psupvsc of  fati^uin-;  than mrocomptwivc  ’r-o.  ..  • ;  .;*are*  c l\i* dissoli'e  | 

repservatahav  houses  wpoapdlp* &topposin$.#’Sh  awnii  fumiK^.hi >  ..h\tsions.i!t«e  .n*htsof«v  people,  i 
eha*  scfuscd.fosaioii^iimcafte:  snet'  cSssciuSons.toeause  .’Swsioteckvted  ;a')v..’ci’i'*dvk\psUliivpo~  ! 
avja,ttKctpaHe  ofanniHlJUanMv  tetusned  wjv  pvopie  at  Ui^e  for  Hvis  ecetetse ,  the  detqaiqitia.  j 
in  the  nieaii-tuiK.ecposcd  tool!  thcctedejsof  im'asu’ns  fsonj  witfiout.and  coiiruteions  tt'iti'in .  c  \ 
hi*;-  endeatVMd  to  prepent  tlv  popniiaisotj or dvses^tate# ,fa  tot  purpose  .ot’stmetinj  to  laa>s  &:  the  ijatu- > 
:44dften  of  foreigners.  ;elu-3»i<i  to  pvsssoto;*’ to  eneouMidctou  snicjscdtCoij  hitor.dipt  r-nsiii^tiv  coi|dt-l 
aonsof  Hca’etppjdpsiatu’HSoftands.  e  !>asotebucleddK  ddtn6usfcitfi  ’!totjusticebv!C<MSin<ifo 

assent  to  lea's  res  estaKtshin^jadiciarv  pouvss.  rlvssinade  jud^t9!ctepei)deiifo)ilnsanUdlone,li'.’lh‘,j 
teimse  oftoii  offiees.and  the  amount  aiid  papiqaftof  tots  s4aties.  ‘  c  has  erected  a  multitude  of  neui  ■ 
ofilces.andscijt  hitkrs  savtsino  of  officer  s.tohasassou:  pcopie.andcatout  dieis  sstbstaiiee,  c  Ivsstep  1 

aiiK'n^  us,  it)  times  of  peace  .standing  amiies,  without-  to  c.msci't  of  our  tcoi  statu  v  j.  .  e  has  affected  1 

to  render  to  military  independent  of.  and  oupet ids  to.  the  ci«i  pouv :  -  /  has  confined  Sib  others  to  sti’  i 

ject  ustoajutiedution  fcvijtt  bou:  eotishtufioti.and  unactit  'n’lca^-vi  hvu:  lou-s.^ipin*  hisassenttothei*] 
acts  of  pretended  legislation 

.  otejuarterithjlaiije  tvdies  of  aimed  troops  anions  us .  or  pjotcctin*  tout  .by  tijoct’trial.fvniH'uiiit 
Imient  to:  oily  murders  ai'ich  toy  should  eonjmit  on  to  inhil’itantsoftoseir'tates;  0:  cuttinaeifouj  | 
trade  antliaUpaitsofthettvdd;  or  miposuiy  tavec-oiiusa’ttivnitomcoiiivnt;  0: aejjji-  i 
widus.tTnnaiircases.ofto  benefits  of  trial  bejun';  orj tiansporniviuslwoiid  seas  to  Iv  tried  ] 

fee  pretended  offences  ,  or  abolislnii^  to  free  sosteni  off)  ngtish  laa’s  it)  a  noiylrboriiiy  protuneci 
establiehin^  tivrein  an  arl'itMrv^ot'eninient.arKt  enldratii!^  its  ivundarie*. so  as  to  rerider  itatoipe  j 
ancvamjMc  and  fit  instrument  tin  mtiodi:cin$nvsameafooutte  rule  into  tl  vsc<  loU’mesi  or  ta-| 
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Two  Bas-Reliefs  by  Hermon  A .  Mac  Neil 


he  received  50,000  lira,  which  the  King  of  Italy 
presented  to  President  Loubet,  of  France,  at  the 
time  of  the  latter’s  official  visit  to  Rome  about 
eight  years  ago. 

He  has  illuminated  the  present  Italian  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  it  is  said  that  he  began  the  work  upon 
the  American  documents  at  the  suggestion  of  an 
American  woman  who  had  married  an  Italian 
nobleman,  and  who  was  interested  in  his  unique 
talent. 

The  panels  are  owned  by  Mr.  George  D.  Sproul, 
of  New  York,  and  are  loaned  to  the  Government 
for  exhibition.  Such  masterly  work  of  its  kind 
is  not  likely  to  be  seen  again  in  our  generation. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  reproduce  the 
illuminations  in  lithography,  which  can  be  done 
very  accurately  as  to  colour  and  design,  and  have 
them  hung  in  the  public  school-rooms  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Thus  the  children  can  learn 
their  history  in  so  attractive  a  garb  that  it  will 
be  no  hardship,  and  the  school-rooms  will  be  dec¬ 
orated  and  good  art  will  be  absorbed  uncon¬ 
sciously. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  School  Boards  will 
forward  such  an  enterprise. 
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WO  BAS-RELIEFS 
A.  MacNEIL 


BY  HERMON 


These  two  bas-reliefs,  representing 
Pan  and  Minerva,  respectively,  were  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  new  art  establishment,  recently 
erected  on  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  by  Mr. 
Hill  Tolerton,  of  which  William  C.  Hays  was 
the  architect.  The  reliefs  for  the  facade,  ap¬ 
proximately  two  feet  six  inches  by  four  feet  in 
size,  have  been  cast  in  terra  cotta,  the  figures  in 
a  light  ecru  tint  with  a  background  of  greyish 
green. 

Hermon  A.  MacNeil  has  been  widely  known 
for  many  years  both  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  for  his  distinguished  monumental  sculpture. 
Recently  his  name  has  been  more  particularly 
before  the  public  in  connection  with  his  statue 
of  the  Adventurous  Bowman,  which  he  executed 
together  with  other  important  work  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  in  San 
Francisco. 

A  few  months  ago  his  statue  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington  was  unveiled  in  Washington  Square,  New 
York  City. 
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The  Blashfield  Windows 


THE  ANNUNCIATION 


DESIGNED  BY  EDWIN  H.  BLASHFIELD 
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HE  BLASHFIELD  WINDOWS 
BY  GRACE  HUMPHREY 


The  two  windows  designed  by  Mr. 

Edwin  H.  Blashfield  for  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Chattanooga  have  recently 
been  placed.  They  have  a  special  interest,  since 
they  are  the  first  work  in  glass  by  this  artist. 

Famous  for  his  mural  painting,  Mr.  Blashfield 
is  also  a  designer  of  mosaics,  and  now  tries  his 
skill  in  a  third  art,  like  those  many-sided  sixteenth 
century  Italians  of  whom  he  has  written.  But 


this  is  no  experiment,  for  composition  and  bal¬ 
ance,  simple,  impressive  design,  feeling  for  colour, 
are  needs  as  basic  in  one  medium  as  in  the  others. 

The  two  designs  represent  the  Annunciation 
and  the  Resurrection.  The  tall  figures  of  the 
angel,  taking  up  one  side  of  each  window,  connect 
the  two,  even  though  they  are  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  church;  while  variety  is  secured  by  bal¬ 
ancing  the  reverent  Virgin  against  the  group  of 
the  three  Marys. 

Visitors  to  the  studio  in  New  York,  where  the 
central  portions  were  exhibited,  exclaimed  at  first 
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The  Blashfield  Windows 


sight,  “It’s  like  LaFarge!”  Yes,  and  no.  The 
massing  of  the  many-coloured  flowers,  which 
glisten  in  the  sunlight  like  jewels;  a  foreground 
into  which  you  could  walk,  and  the  sense  of  far- 
reaching  space  back  of  the  figures;  the  noteworthy 
blue  of  the  draperies;  and  that  most  important 
thing  in  a  window,  the  leading,  every  line  of  which 
has  a  meaning — these  details  are  like  LaFarge. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  windows 
were  built  by  Miss  Grace  Barnes,  who  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  LaFarge  for  several  years.  The 
flowers  are  carried  out  by  his  method;  she  learned 
from  him  how  leadlines  can  be  utilized  for  form, 
and  to  suggest  the  body  underneath  the  drapery. 
Look  at  Mary’s  elbow,  at  the  slightly  bent  knee 
of  the  angel  and  see  what  part  the  leading  plays. 
The  marvelous  blues  are  composed,  in  part,  of 
rare  old  glass  which  was  in  the  LaFarge  shop. 

But  the  design  is  Mr.  Blashfield’s  own,  and  in 
no  way  suggests  any  other  artist.  It  is  full  of 
dignity,  it  is  never  overcrowded.  There  is  no 
vague  reaching  out  for  the  right  line,  no  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  law  of  vacant  and  filled  spaces, 
the  balancing  of  elaborated  and  simple  masses. 
A  great  artist,  Mr.  Blashfield  sees  and  feels  with 
simplicity  and  dignity,  and  this  comes  out  in  his 
work,  whether  it  be  mural  painting,  mosaic  or 
glass. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  windows  are  twenty- 
seven  feet  high,  and  distant  some  forty  feet  from 
the  spectators,  is  one  reason  for  the  simple  de¬ 
sign,  for  it  must  carry  well.  Mr.  Blashfield  says 
that  he  studied  a  long  time,  the  main  lines  once 
determined,  to  leave  out  details,  trying  always  to 
keep  it  more  and  more  unencumbered,  never  to 
make  it  more  elaborate. 

Both  windows  meet  the  definition  of  a  truly 
decorative  arrangement,  that  it  shall  decorously 
fill  and  fit  a  certain  circumscribing  architectural 
form.  The  size  and  curve  of  the  available  space, 
the  unusually  wide  mullion  in  the  centre,  gave  an 
interesting  problem. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blashfield,  in  their  “Italian 
Cities,”  wrote  a  sentence  on  Raphael  applying 
equally  well  to  these  designs :  “Through  the  art  of 
composition  the  painter  takes  his  spectator  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  hand,  and  by  the  ordering  of  the 
lines  he  leads  him,  as  he  wishes,  from  point  to 
point,  an  itinerary  involuntary  to  the  spectator, 
but  therefore  all  the  more  delightful.” 

Such  a  delightful  itinerary  these  windows  afford. 
Over  every  foot  of  the  glowing  glass  the  eyes  wan¬ 


der  with  pleasure.  There  is,  in  each  one,  a  resting 
place,  where  by  concentration  the  artist  focuses 
the  attention  upon  the  most  important  point.  In 
each  one,  the  lines  carry  over  the  mullion  to  the 
angel;  even  the  bent  head  of  the  Virgin  does  not 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  composition,  for  the  two 
figures  are  skilfully  joined  by  the  line  of  light- 
coloured  glass. 

The  predominating  colours  are  red  and  blue, 
the  noblest  of  the  primaries,  the  colours  one  re¬ 
members  best  in  European  cathedrals — Chartres, 
for  example.  The  tradition  of  blue  for  Mary  and 
red  for  the  angel  Mr.  Blashfield  has  observed; 
the  third  colour  in  the  mediaeval  symbolism,  gold, 
he  has  added,  to  make  a  deeply  chorded  harmony. 

The  colours  of  the  window  are  built  over  into 
the  border;  the  blue  is  its  background,  the  yellow 
of  the  angel’s  wings  is  generously  used,  the  red 
sparingly.  Green,  orange  and  violet  are  also  re¬ 
peated  here.  The  use  of  the  border  is  unusual; 
Miss  Barnes  says  it  is,  so  far  as  she  could  learn, 
the  first  bordered  window  to  be  built  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Nothing  is  more  decorative  than  a  formal 
pattern,  and  this  border,  whose  motif  Mr.  Blash¬ 
field  rearranged  from  a  black-and-white  design  in 
a  marble  tomb  in  a  Venetian  church,  gives  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  whole  composition. 

A  word  must  be  added  in  recognition  of  the 
skill  of  the  builder.  The  careful  selecting  of  many 
pieces  of  glass;  the  countless  trials  of  this  piece 
or  that,  to  get  the  desired  effect;  the  using  of  a 
smooth,  a  folded,  or  a  crinkled  piece;  the  single 
or  double  or  triple  plating — for  in  some  portions 
the  glass  is  four  layers  deep — the  successful  re¬ 
sults  of  all  this,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  the 
windows,  are  due  to  Miss  Barnes,  to  whom  the 
spectators,  with  Mr.  Blashfield,  give  the  highest 
praise. 

/CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE  EXHIBITION 

The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts,  Carnegie  Institute,  announces  that  the 
French  Retrospective  Collection  from  the  Lux¬ 
embourg,  the  Italian  group,  and  the  German 
paintings,  numbering  272  works,  which  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Founder’s  Day  Exhibition  wifi 
continue  on  view  until  further  notice.  The 
seventy-four  paintings  selected  from  the  Museum 
of  the  Luxembourg,  as  representative  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  French  art  since  1870,  forms  the  most  im¬ 
portant  group  included  in  the  exhibition. 
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SCULPTURE  FOR  THE  M’PHEE  BY  MARIO 

MEMORIAL  IN  DENVER  KORBEL 
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EMORIAL  SCULPTURE  IN  DEN¬ 
VER 


Mario  Korbel  has  created  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  significant  work  in  the 
bronze  which  he  contributed  to  the  McPhee 
Memorial  recently  erected  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
The  heroic  figure  of  a  woman,  the  head  bowed, 
and  arms  folded  in  a  gesture  of  ineffable  sym¬ 
pathy,  is  most  compelling  in  its  suggestion  of 
resignation  to  the  inevitable  and  of  hope  and  be¬ 
lief  in  the  future.  The  severe  immobile  lines  of 
the  drapery  help  to  emphasize  the  noble  sim¬ 
plicity  which  distinguishes  throughout  the  latest 
work  of  Korbel.  The  whole  is  effectively  sil¬ 
houetted  against  a  temple-like  structure  of  classic 
design. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  gradually  people  in 
America  are  beginning  to  realize  that,  after  all, 
our  desire  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  departed 
in  some  enduring  form  should  not  be  given  ex¬ 


pression  through  the  efforts  of  a  “  Mortuary 
Memorial  Monument  Art  Company,”  who,  in 
marble  or  bronze,  will  according  to  stereotype 
patterns,  without  originality  or  imagination, 
fashion  a  work  whose  only  claim  to  immortality 
lies  in  the  imperishable  quality  of  the  material, 
but  that  it  is  decidedly  the  office  of  the  sculptor 
and  the  architect  to  beautify  the  City  of  the 
Dead  with  works  that  really  belong  to  art  and 
have  in  them  the  elements  of  beauty  which  will 
be  an  inspiration  and  consolation  to  the  beholder. 

A  COSTUME  EXHIBITION  IN  NEW 
YORK 

A  special  exhibition  of  costumes,  both  theat¬ 
rical  and  masquerade,  together  with  costume 
drawings,  will  be  held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  of  Craftsmen,  119  East  19th  Street 
beginning  Wednesday,  October  the  fourth,  and 
lasting  for  one  week.  Those  who  enjoyed  Mr. 
Granville  Barker’s  productions  two  years  ago  and 
the  more  recent  visit  of  the  Ballet  Russe  will  wel¬ 
come  this  opportunity  of  seeing  what  American 
designers  can  do  in  this  most  difficult  and  fascin¬ 
ating  art. 
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ART  AND  THE  MAN:  ART  SO- 
j\  CIETIES  AND  PERMANENT 
AA  COLLECTIONS 
1  ^  BY  RAYMOND  WYER 

One  can  review  all  the  difficulties  that  beset 
mankind  in  his  desire  to  improve  social  condi¬ 
tions,  yet  nothing  in  all  altruistic  endeavour  is  so 
pregnant  with  difficulties  as  the  work  of  an  art 
society  in  a  small  city,  buying  paintings  for  a 
permanent  collection.  I  refer  to  organizations 
without  a  museum  and  unable  to  engage  an 
expert  adviser. 

The  buying  committee  of  an  art  association  is 
usually  made  up  of  men  and  women.  The  men 
are  usually  chosen  for  their  business  experience, 
the  women  for  their  interest  in  art.  Before  they 
have  proceeded  very  far,  the  business  man  either 
inflicts  his  business  judgment  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  without  regard  to  its  purpose,  or,  Ending 
himself  beset  with  a  multitude  of  conflicting  ideas 
from  people  with  art  opinions,  and  further  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  insistence  of  artists  and  dealers 
with  pictures  to  sell,  throws  up  his  hands  in 
despair  and  does  nothing. 

Of  course,  much  of  his  confusion  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  uncertain  as  to  the  purpose  of  art. 
Whether  collections  are  formed  to  merely  enter¬ 
tain  the  public  or  as  a  source  of  instruction  and 
illumination,  he  does  not  know.  He  often  is  not 
able  to  decide  whether  a  work  of  art  should  be 
something  that  a  person  can  understand  at  once, 
or  whether  it  has  a  more  profound  meaning  which 
has  to  be  studied  before  it  can  be  fully  appreciated. 
Believing  in  the  former  is  very  much  like  choosing 
a  wife  solely  because  she  has  a  pretty  face. 

Of  course  it  is  possible  to  obtain  sound  advice 
from  art  authorities  of  good  standing,  but  the 
difficulty  is  that,  however  much  confidence  you 
have  in  this  authority,  as  soon  as  the  pictures  are 
not  the  kind  that  the  public  like,  then  the  adviser 
will  be  accused  of  not  being  disinterested.  Yet 
if  people  would  only  think  a  little  it  would  be 
plain  that  pictures  which  easily  please  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  public  are  the  most  easily  obtained, 
and  that  any  one  with  ulterior  motives  would  be 
likely  to  take  the  line  of  the  least  resistance  and 
select  paintings  which  would  be  popular. 

The  charlatan,  whether  in  art  or  politics,  always 
makes  a  direct  appeal  to  the  unthinking  majority, 
by  never  offering  anything  that  is  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand.  This  is  his  whole  stock  in  trade.  He 


thrives  on  platitudes.  He  takes  advantage  of  the 
feelings  which  are  inherent  in  every  one,  of  love 
for  country,  justice  and  an  aversion  to  paying 
taxes,  by  trading  on  spurious  conceptions  of 
patriotism,  democracy  and  economy. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  not  only  what  is  the 
best  plan  for  a  committee  of  laymen  to  adopt  to 
ensure  obtaining  paintings  with  the  maximum  of 
quality  at  a  reasonable  price,  but  how  to  have  the 
art  value  of  these  paintings  endorsed  by  those 
whose  judgment  is  considered  beyond  dispute  so 
as  to  preclude  or  at  least  to  make  it  difficult  for 
unintelligent  hostile  criticism. 

There  are  several  ways  for  an  art  society  to 
obtain  paintings:  First,  buy  from  a  dealer.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  bad  method  if  care  is  taken  to 
select  a  reputable  one.  Another  way  is  to  buy 
from  the  one-man  exhibitions  which  come  to  the 
city.  The  success  of  this,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  discrimination  in  selecting  these  exhibitions. 

I  was  recently  speaking  to  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Browne,  of  Chicago,  late  chairman  of  the  Art 
Committee  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  on 
the  subject,  and  his  solution  to  this  most  difficult 
problem  seemed  to  be  the  only  one.  His  sugges¬ 
tion  was  to  buy  only  those  paintings  which  have 
been  awarded  distinction  in  the  important  mu¬ 
seums.  He  explained  that  such  a  painting  is 
endorsed  twice.  This  impressed  me  as  being 
the  safest  way  for  a  committee  without  much 
experience  and  knowledge  to  select  those  works 
of  art  which  will  later  on  probably  be  the  nucleus 
of  a  permanent  collection  in  a  museum.  I  would 
not  consider  this  a  complete  solution,  however. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  the  safest 
way.  That  it  approaches  infallibility  cannot  be 
claimed  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  awards 
which  are  not  uncommonly  made.  Yet,  in  the 
long  run,  looking  at  it  from  a  financial  as  well  as 
the  artistic  standpoint,  less  harm  will  result  from 
the  mistake  of  this  method  than  from  those  made 
by  a  committee  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  qualified  art  judges,  of 
those  painters  who  travel  with  exhibitions  of 
their  own  works,  painters  without  a  message — 
who  copy  every  marketable  style  and  possess  all 
the  points  of  view  except  their  own,  and  who 
have  something  in  their  exhibition  to  suit  every 
kind  of  taste  from  Corot  to  Willem  Maris. 

This  method  eliminates  to  a  great  extent  the 
retrograding  influence  of  malicious  and  usually 
unintelligent  criticism. 
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SOME  PASTELS  BY  MR.  GEORGE 
SHERINGHAM. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  written 
about  pastel  by  critics  who  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  study  the  medium— in  criticisms  of 
exhibitions  of  pastel  paintings  it  is  common  to  see 
this  or  that  type  of  work  praised  as  correct  and 
legitimate  and  other  types  dismissed  as  departures 
from  technical  propriety  or  as  misapplications  of 
the  process.  Such  attempts  to  limit  the  scope  of 
pastel  and  to  fetter  with  conventions  the  freedom 
of  the  artists  who  use  it  in  their  work  are  the  more 
to  be  deplored  because  they  are  inspired  by  the 
ill-informed  opinions  of  the  critics  themselves  and 
are  founded  neither  upon  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  medium  nor  upon  understanding  of  its 
capacities :  dogmatism  of  this  sort  is  as  harmful 
as  it  is  misleading. 

For,  really,  there  are  no  rules  which  can  be  laid 
down  for  the  management  of  pastel.  It  is  a 
medium  which  can  be  applied  in  almost  any  way 
which  suits  the  personality  of  the  artist,  and  which 


can  be  handled  in  whatever  manner  may  fit  best 
the  intention  of  his  art  or  the  character  of  the 
work  on  which  at  the  moment  he  may  happen  to 
be  engaged.  It  can  be  carried  far  and  elaborately 
finished,  or  it  can  be  treated  slightly  and  sketchily 
to  suggest  the  facts  of  the  subject  chosen  ;  it  can 
be  used  broadly  and  in  masses  like  a  painting 
medium  or  with  the  line  method  of  a  drawing  ;  and 
there  is  hardly  any  class  of  subject  which  cannot 
be  realised  and  expressed  with  its  assistance. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  adaptability  of 
pastel  to  a  particular  purpose  could  be  desired 
than  is  afforded  in  the  works  by  Mr.  George 
Sheringham  which  are  reproduced  here.  These 
decorative  fantasies  depend  essentially  for  their 
effect  upon  the  right  adjustment  of  lines  and 
masses  and  upon  the  well-considered  placing  of 
colour  spaces ;  they  demand  little  in  the  way  of 
realistic  representation  of  fact,  and  require  no 
high  degree  of  surface  finish  and  no  elaboration 
of  execution  for  elaboration’s  sake.  Their  charm 
lies  in  their  daintiness  of  suggestion  and  in  what 
may  be  called  their  speculative  interest ;  in  the 
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power,  that  is  to  say,  which  they  have  of  stimu¬ 
lating  imagination  and  of  rousing  an  aesthetic 
emotion  in  the  people  who  see  them.  To  claim 
attention  on  the  ground  that  they  give  evidence 
of  laborious  application,  or  that  they  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  long  and  careful  preparation,  is  not  their 
aim ;  they  are  the  spontaneous  revelations  of  the 
artist’s  ideas,  impressions  in  which  he  has  made 
apparent  his  own  personal  sentiment,  and  it  is 
because  they  reveal  how  deeply  this  sentiment 
is  impressed  upon  his  mind  that  they  make  so 
convincing  an  appeal. 

In  recording  such  spontaneous  ideas  it  is  obvious 
that  spontaneity  in  the  medium  chosen  is  essential. 
And  it  is  just  this  spontaneity  that  is  the  distin¬ 
guishing  quality  of  pastel  when  it  is  used  as  Mr. 
Sheringham  uses  it.  There  is  in  his  touch  a 
freshness  that  is  very  acceptable,  a  promptness  that 
is  extremely  significant ; 
he  neither  fumbles 
nor  hesitates ;  what  he 
sets  down  has  always 
just  its  right  place  in  the 
scheme  of  his  work  and 
makes  just  its  correct 
contribution  to  the  final 
result.  There  is  nothing 
superfluous,  nothing  that 
could  be  taken  away 
without  perceptibly  de¬ 
creasing  the  meaning  of 
the  design  and  diminish¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  the 
aesthetic  message  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  convey;  and  yet 
with  all  this  economy  of 
statement  the  decorative 
sufficiency  of  everything 
he  does  is  never  to  be 
questioned. 

Clearly,  this  complete¬ 
ness  of  result  would  be 
impossible  if  the  medium 
did  not  respond  fully  to 
the  demand  that  he  makes 
upon  it.  It  is  difficult, 
for  instance,  to  imagine 
how  with  any  other  paint¬ 
ing  process  he  could  have 
made  so  persuasive  a 
fantasy  like  The  Persian 
Vase  ;  oil  painting  would 
have  been  too  ponderous 
and  too  formal  for  so 


delicate  a  motive  and  would  have  tempted  him 
to  become  unnecessarily  sumptuous  and  forcible  ; 
water-colour  would  have  been  too  elusive  and  too 
difficult  to  keep  under  precise  control — too  acci¬ 
dental  in  its  behaviour  to  be  entirely  trustworthy. 
But  with  pastel  he  can  keep  touch  with  every 
detail  from  beginning  to  end  ;  he  can  define  things 
precisely  or  suggest  them  daintily,  and  he  can 
make  his  whole  scheme  of  decoration  intelligible 
without  having  to  commit  himself  too  definitely  to 
assertions  of  actual  fact.  In  handling  such  a 
motive  pedantic  reality  would  be  as  much  mis¬ 
placed  as  the  mere  display  of  technical  facility  ; 
wisely  he  has  chosen  the  medium  which  by  its 
subtlety  and  unobtrusiveness  allows  him  to  give 
the  full  value  to  his  artistic  intentions  without 
itself  insisting  upon  being  noticed. 

It  is  the  same  with  his  other  pastel  decorations  ; 
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BY  GEORGE  SHERINGHAM 


?bout  them  all  there  is  an  air  of  perfect  agreement 
between  the  idea  by  which  they  are  inspired  and 
the  means  adopted  to  make  the  idea  intelligible  to 
other  people.  Always  it  is  the  design  itself  that 
first  claims  attention,  not  the  cleverness  of  the 
craftsman  who  has  exercised  his  skill  in  carrying 
out  the  design ;  always  the  immediate  impression 
one  receives  in  looking  at  Mr.  Sheringham’s  work 
is  that  he  seems  infallibly  to  arrive  at  perfect 
achievement ;  it  is  only  by  later  examination  that 
one  realises  how  a  masterly  use  of  his  medium 
contributes  to  this  perfection,  and  it  is  only  after 
much  contemplation  that  one  perceives  what  part 
the  medium  itself  plays  in  bringing  about  the 
result.  But  then  the  artist  has  in  this  instance 
purposely  selected  the  medium  because  it  lends 
itself  so  well  to  his  particular  scheme  of  practice 
and  fits  in  so  admirably  with  his  temperamental 
preferences  —  that  is  why  this  delightful  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  agreement  between  his  mind  and  hand 
pervades  the  whole  of  his  work. 
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Certainly,  in  everything  he  does  Mr.  Shering¬ 
ham  proves  that  he  has  an  absolute  control  over 
all  the  essentials  of  the  decorator’s  art,  and  that 
just  as  he  knows  by  instinct  what  is  the  medium 
best  suited  for  the  interpretation  of  a  particular 
kind  of  design,  so  he  understands  surely  what  kind 
of  treatment  is  most  appropriate  for  each  class  of 
his  production.  There  is  nothing  stereotyped  in 
his  art,  no  limitation  of  his  energies  to  one  type  of 
expression.  It  is  interesting,  as  an  illustration  of 
this,  to  compare  the  reticence  and  simplicity  of 
such  things  as  The  Floivered  Shawl,  The  Reader , 
and  Le  Petit  Dejeuner,  with  the  sumptuousness  of 
The  Queen's  Bedchamber  and  The  Toilet,  and  with 
the  almost  careless  freedom  of  The  Landscape 
Time-sketch,  or,  again,  to  set  the  quiet  breadth  of 
the  study  by  the  sea,  Sand,  against  the  more 
fantastic  richness  of  The  Pond  and  The  Pool.  An 
artist  who  can  handle  equally  well  motives  so 
markedly  divergent  in  character,  and  can  keep 
consistently  in  each  one  such  an  admirable 


“THE  FLOWERED  SHAWL’’ 
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coherence  of  effect  and  such  a  judicious  balance 
of  rightly  related  qualities,  is  a  very  com¬ 
plete  master  over  all  the  practical  details  of  his 
craft. 

However,  it  is  his  steady  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  this  mastery  that  must  be  counted 
as  one  of  the  most  definitely  encouraging  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Mr.  Sheringham’s  career.  From  the 
moment  of  his  first  appearance  he  was  generally 
recognised  as  an  artist  of  real  individuality  and 
unusual  qualifications  and  as  a  man  who,  given  the 
right  opportunities,  was  certain  to  go  far.  But  in 
his  early  promise  there  was,  naturally,  the  element 
of  uncertainty  whether  he  would  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  in  his  subsequent  activities  the  high  standard 
of  originality  he  had  set  up — as,  indeed,  there 
always  must  be  in  the  case  of  a  youthful  genius 
who  has  come  before  the  world  with  a  new  message 
to  deliver.  There  was  the  danger  that  he  might, 
with  what  is  after  all  only  human  fallibility,  be 
satisfied  with  his  initial  measure  of  success,  that 
he  might  become  content  to  repeat  himself, 
and  that  he  might,  having  gone  so  far,  lose  his 


ambition  to  discover  new  directions  in  which  his 
art  would  expand  and  fresh  ways  of  expressing 
himself. 

But  to  his  infinite  credit  it  must  be  said  that 
he  has  not  for  a  moment  relaxed  his  efforts  to 
make  his  work  in  all  its  many  phases  more  con¬ 
vincingly  significant  and  more  comprehensive  in  its 
grasp  of  the  most  effective  principles  of  decora¬ 
tion.  Nor  has  there  been  throughout  the  whole 
series  of  his  productions  any  sign  of  waning  in 
the  abundant  fertility  of  his  imagination — all  the 
demands  he  has  made  upon  it  have  been  amply 
met,  though  assuredly  they  have  been  as  numerous 
as  they  have  been  exacting.  He  is  always  seeking 
new  fields  of  design  to  explore,  always  setting 
himself  fresh  problems  in  decoration,  and  always 
adding  to  his  experience  in  the  use  of  his  materials  ; 
year  by  year  his  art  widens  its  range  and  becomes 
more  sure  in  accomplishment.  And  year  by  year, 
too,  his  persistent  study  amplifies  his  knowledge 
and  enlarges  his  outlook  ;  and  it  is  in  this  persis¬ 
tency  in  the  pursuit  of  the  unknown  that  lies  the 
secret  of  his  progress.  W.  K.  West. 
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THE  PERSIAN  VASE,  pastel 
by  GEORGE  SHERINGHAM. 
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Recent  portraits  by 

MR.  P.  A.  DE  LASZLC. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  a  great 
many  painters  who  never  seem  to  remember  that 
an  oil  picture  does  not  remain  through  the  lapse 
of  years  without  undergoing  a  ripening  process 
which  gives  to  it  an  appearance  very  unlike  that  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  when  it  first  left  the 
easel.  They  forget  apparently  that  the  old  canvas, 
as  we  see  it  now,  owes  almost  as  much  of  its 
impressive  effect  to  time,  dirt,  and  varnish — the 
greatest  of  the  Old  Masters,  as  they  have  been 
called — as  it  does  to  the  long  dead  craftsman  by 
whom  it  was  produced.  So  little  do  they  think 
about  the  inevitable  changes  which  their  work  must 
sooner  or  later  undergo,  that  it  is  common  enough 
to  find  them  painting  to-day  pictures  which  have 
all  the  sombre  obscurity  of  the  ripest  old  age,  and 
which  are  so  difficult  to  decipher  that  they  might 
almost  have  come  from  the  prehistoric  past.  When 
time,  dirt,  and  varnish  have  worked  their  will  on 
these  pictures,  what  will  remain  ?  The  colour  will 
be  gone,  the  artist’s  handling  will  be  unintelligible, 
the  labour  he  has  expended  in  realising  his  ideas 
will  be  wasted  and  thrown  away. 

How  much  wiser  are  the  men  who  work  with 
an  eye  to  the  future ;  who  are  mindful,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  influences  by  which  their  paintings  will 
be  affected  as  time  goes  on.  These  men  arrange 
their  technical  methods  with  a  wise  prevision  of 
what  is  to  come;  by  judicious  forethought  they 
avoid  the  risk  of  having  the  artistic  intention  of 
their  productions  prematurely  obscured,  and  by 
intelligent  application  of  executive  processes  they 
keep  their  art  alive  for  the  satisfaction  of  posterity. 
They  know  what  allowances  to  make  for  the 
maturing  of  their  work,  and  this  knowledge  guides 
them  in  their  practice,  leading  their  effort  always 
in  the  right  direction  and  saving  it  from  any  waste 
of  purpose. 

It  is  because  he  has  in  a  very  high  degree  this 
power  of  looking  ahead  that  Mr.  de  Laszlb  holds 
so  prominent  a  position  among  the  artists  of  our 
time.  In  all  the  qualities  of  his  work  there  is 
evident  the  intention  that  his  pictures  shall  live, 
and  that  they  shall  be  as  convincing  in  the  future 
as  they  are  to-day — that  in  all  matters  which  he 
can  control  they  shall  be  permanent  evidences  of 
his  capacity  and  lose  none  of  their  authority  when 
they  are  tested  by  time.  There  is  nothing  hap¬ 
hazard  about  his  methods  ;  always  deliberate  and 
carefully  considered,  they  are  directed  inflexibly 
towards  the  realisation  of  a  pictorial  aim  which  is 


unusually  consistent  and  in  which  a  full  sense  of 
the  responsibility  he  owes  to  his  art  is  invariably 
displayed.  Always,  too,  they  are  pointed  at  an 
ultimate  result,  not  at  some  momentary  achieve¬ 
ment  which  may  or  may  not  have  the  possibilities 
of  permanence. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  manner  of  his  brush- 
work — it  is  very  expressively  displayed  in  such 
portraits  as  those  of  The  Duchess  of  Welli?igton, 
General  the  Earl  of  Cavan ,  and  Colonel  E.  M. 
House.  The  sharpness  and  clear-cut  decision  of 
his  touch,  the  almost  uncompromising  directness 
of  his  handling,  and  the  clean  directness  of  his 
executive  treatment  will  remain  as  salient  features 
of  his  paintings  so  long  as  any  of  the  paint  he  has 
put  upon  the  canvas  is  left.  Time,  the  darkening 
of  tones,  chemical  changes  in  the  pigments,  all 
those  happenings  which  attend  the  maturing  of  a 
work  of  art,  will  never  destroy  the  vitality  of  his 
initial  statement.  At  most  they  will  only  soften 
and  make  more  suggestive  the  pictorial  definition 
upon  which  he  insists  ;  the  meaning  of  what  he  has 
done  will  not  be  lost  and  the  strength  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  will  continue  to  be  apparent  through  all  the 
modifications  that  years  may  cause  in  the  original 
aspect  of  his  work. 

There  is  not  a  little  satisfaction  in  the  idea  that 
the  art  of  Mr.  de  Laszlo  has  this  solid  foundation 
of  mechanical  fitness — that  its  mechanism  is  rightly 
directed  and  its  method  inherently  sound — 
certainly  he  is  too  important  an  artist  to  be  easi'y 
spared.  It  would  be  a  serious  loss  indeed  if  the 
same  fate  were  to  overtake  him  which  has  already 
befallen  some  of  our  modern  artists,  whose 
paintings  through  want  of  foresight  and  technical 
understanding  have  in  a  few  years  suffered  a  full 
measure  of  the  decay  that  centuries  only  could 
bring  to  a  properly  handled  performance.  For  he 
has  played  during  his  career  a  rarely  distinguished 
part  as  a  pictorial  commentator  on  contemporary 
history  and  he  has  painted  an  extraordinary 
succession  of  portraits  of  great  personages  and  of 
notable  people  who  have  taken  their  fair  share  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  It  is  very  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  these  portraits  should  last  and  continue 
to  be  available  many  generations  hence  for  the 
information  of  students  of  humanity  and  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  historian.  There  is  much 
that  gives  food  for  tnought  to  be  read  in  the  faces 
of  men  who  have  shaped  the  fortunes  of  a  nation, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  art  of  the  portrait-painter  that 
the  chance  of  summing  up  a  personality  in  this 
way  can  be  prolonged  after  the  man  himself  has 
disappeared  from  the  stage. 
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Recent  Portraits  by  Mr.  de  Laszlo 


But  there  is  another  reason  too  why  we  should 
rejoice  that  there  is  nothing  ephemeral  or  untrust¬ 
worthy  in  Mr.  de  Laszlb’s  work — an  aesthetic 
reason.  Even  if  he  had  painted  no  one  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  even  if  all  his  portraits  had  been  of 
ordinary,  everyday  people  whose  virtues  and  charac¬ 
teristics  had  never  become  known  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  family  circle,  he  would  still  bean  artist  with 
the  highest  claims  to  consideration.  The  personal 
note  in  everything  he  does  is  very  strongly  pro¬ 
nounced,  he  has  a  marked  individuality  and  a 
clearly  defined  style,  and  he  is  a  curiously  intimate 
observer  of  character.  He  possesses  in  fact  all 
those  fundamental  qualifications  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  portrait-painter  rises  from  the  level  of  a  mere 
recorder  of  likenesses  to  the  rank  of  a  masterly 
interpreter  of  the  subtleties  of  the  human  type. 
In  even  the  most  obscure  person  he  would  find 
something  artistically  interesting,  something  worthy 
of  his  skill  as  a  painter,  and  something  which  would 
help  him  to  achieve  an  expressive  result — unless 
indeed  he  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  confronted 
with  a  face  which  reflected  absolute  vacuity  of 
mind,  and  in  that  distressing  situation  even  the 
greatest  of  the  world  masters  might  be  forgiven  for 
failure. 

Then,  again,  he  is  a  particularly  able  draughts¬ 
man,  with  a  profound  understanding  of  con¬ 
struction  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  grace  of  line. 
There  is  never  anything  tentative  or  indecisive 
in  his  drawing,  never  a  hint  that  he  has  hesitated 
over  the  definition  of  a  form.  He  has  obviously 
full  confidence  in  himself,  but  it  is  equally  obvi¬ 
ously  a  confidence  born  of  thorough  knowledge 
and  matured  by  persistent  practice,  not  the  empty 
conceit  of  the  facile  worker  who  trusts  to  showy 
cleverness  to  conceal  the  actual  insufficiency  of  his 
equipment.  Mr.  de  Laszlo  succeeds  in  drawing 
finely  because  he  has  learned  first  to  see  correctly 
and  has  then  trained  his  hand  and  eye  to  work  in 
harmony,  and  because  he  knows  before  he  puts  a 
touch  on  his  canvas  just  what  that  touch  has  to 
contribute  to  the  general  scheme  of  his  picture. 
There  is  no  need  for  him  to  fumble  or  to  set  down 
vague  marks  which  can  be  laboured  later  on  into 
something  which  professes  to  have  a  meaning, 
neither  is  there  any  need  for  him  to  explain  by 
small  additions  what  the  mark  of  his  brush  really 
signifies ;  his  first  touch  does  what  he  intends  it 
should  do,  and  expresses  what  he  wants  it  to 
express,  and  from  the  first  touch  to  the  last  each 
one  carries  the  picture  surely  on  to  its  eventual 
completion.  But  it  is  only  the  draughtsman  who 
knows  thoroughly  what  he  is  about  who  can  work 
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in  this  systematic  and  methodical  manner,  or  who 
can  deal  with  a  picture  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  map 
of  exactly  placed  lines  ;  swift  disaster  would  await 
the  man  who  tried  to  use  this  method  before  he 
had  learned  how  to  see,  or  who  attempted  to  apply 
this  system  without  having  discovered  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  it  rests. 

However,  it  is  not  only  because  of  his  shrewdness 
of  observation  and  his  admirable  skill  as  a  draughts¬ 
man  that  Mr.  de  Laszlo  is  to  be  accounted  an 
artist  of  such  notable  capacity ;  he  is,  as  well,  an 
exceedingly  persuasive  and  sensitive  colourist  and 
he  has  a  vital  decorative  instinct.  His  portraits  are 
always  important  decorations — and  in  this  they  are 
true  to  the  best  traditions  of  this  branch  of  art 
practice — dignified  in  design  and  planned  with 
sincere  regard  for  the  right  adjustment  of  masses 
and  the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  lines.  In  each 
of  them  there  is  a  pattern  which  fills  the  canvas  in 
a  peculiarly  satisfying  way  and  in  the  working  out 
of  which  the  artist  gives  free  rein  to  his  inventive 
ingenuity  and  his  natural  feeling  for  style.  It  is 
not  enough  for  him  to  record  the  character  or  to 
realise  the  personality  of  his  sitter,  he  must  make 
that  personality  the  motive  of  a  decoration  which 
emphasises  and  illustrates  the  sitter’s  character, 
and  that  decoration  becomes  as  much  an  essential 
of  the  portrait  as  the  sitter’s  face. 

This  is  perhaps  the  direction  in  which  Mr. 
de  Laszlo’s  art  has  developed  most  during  recent 
years.  His  executive  powers,  always  remarkable, 
have  gained  undoubtedly  in  flexibility  and  in 
responsiveness  to  the  demands  he  makes  upon 
them,  but  if  later  portraits — like  those  of  Mrs. 
Sandys,  The  Duchess  of  Portland ,  and  The  Right 
Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour — are  compared  with  those  he 
painted  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career,  the  gain  in 
breadth  of  artistic  vision  will  be  even  more  apparent. 
But,  after  all,  with  an  artist  of  his  temperament, 
progress  of  this  kind  was  to  be  expected  ;  he  is 
endowed  with  too  keen  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
portraiture  to  leave  untried  any  of  the  possibilities 
which  it  offers  to  him. 

At  the  same  time,  in  testing  these  possibilities  he 
never  lapses  into  vague  or  aimless  experiment ;  he 
has  too  stable  a  mind  and  too  serious  a  conviction 
to  play  tricks  with  his  principles.  What  he  seeks, 
really,  is  to  widen  the  scope  of  his  art  without 
changing  its  character,  to  make  more  emphatic  the 
message  that  throughout  his  life  he  has  been  trying 
to  deliver,  and  not  to  confuse  his  utterance  by  sound¬ 
ing  any  discordant  note.  To  express  more  fully  and 
more  convincingly  the  artistic  creed  in  which  he 
believes  is  his  only  aim.  A.  L.  Baldry. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  ARTHUR 
JAMES  BALEOUR,  M.P.” 
BY  P.  A.  DE  LASZL6 


“MISS  MURIEL  WILSON 
BY  P.  A.  DE  LASZL6 


“THE  DUCHESS  OF  PORTLAND” 
BY  P.  A.  DE  LASZL6 


GENERAL  THE  EARL  OF  CAVAN 
BY  F.  A.  DE  LASZL6 


PORTRAIT  OF  MRS  ELINOR  GLYN 
FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  P.  A.  DE  LASZLO. 


COLONEL  E.  M.  HOUSE 
BY  P.  A.  DE  LASZLO 


“MRS.  SANDYS” 

BY  P.  A.  DE  LASZLO 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  WELLINGTON 
BY  P.  A.  DE  LASZL6 


“TWO  INDIAN  OFFICERS” 
BY  P.  A.  DE  LASZL6 
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Building  in  metropolitan  districts  north 
of  the  Thames  is  so  extensive  that  the  history  of 
modern  architecture  could  be  written  after  a  com¬ 
prehensive  tour.  For  some  of  the  most  interesting 
work  of  all,  one  would  proceed  direct  to  Golder’s 
Green,  in  which  neighbourhood  every  idea  of  value 
seems  to  have  been  monopolised.  Illustrations 
are  given  of  three  such  houses  with  character, 
designed  by  Mr.  T.  Millwood  Wilson. 

The  first  shows  two  semi-detached 
houses  in  Meadway,  Hampstead  Gar¬ 
den  Suburb.  These  are  constructed 
of  Amersham  bricks  with  the  centre 
part  of  the  building  roughcasted,  the 
roof  being  of  hand-made  tiles.  Con¬ 
siderable  ingenuity  has  been  exercised 
in  the  design,  notably  in  connection 
with  the  chimneys,  which  have  been 
grouped  together  so  as  to  get  them 
as  large  as  possible  and  to  form  a 
feature  of  the  elevation.  The  houses 
are  a  well-balanced  pair  and  the 


whole  effect  is  original  and  pleasing.  Simplicity 
is  the  keynote,  though  here  and  there  are  to  be 
noticed  quaint  details,  such  as  the  small  window 
by  the  chimney  stack,  with  corresponding  internal 
variety.  The  sitting  rooms  are  arranged  with 
the  windows  facing  south  and  commanding  a 
view  of  Hampstead  Heath.  The  other  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  work  shows  a  house  built 
by  the  architect  for  his  own  occupation,  and 
expresses  therefore  his  most  firm  convictions  as 
regards  a  model  residence  of  this  size.  That  the 
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WAYSIDE,  HAMPSTEAD  WAY 
T.  MILLWOOD  WILSON,  ARCHITECT 

house  presents  an  effective  front  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  and  the  interior  is  no 
less  interesting.  The  planning  is  on 
the  old  lines,  with  a  hall  and  parlour, 
one  leading  from  the  other :  thus 
doing  away  with  useless  passages, 
entrance  hall,  etc.,  and  providing  a 
larger  sitting  room.  The  ceiling  in 
the  parlour  shows  the  floor  joists, 
which  are  painted  a  dark  green  and 
prepared  for  stencilling.  Decorative 
plaster  work  is  seen  here  and  there.  The  walls 
externally  are  covered  with  smooth  cement  and  the 
roof  is  of  hand-made  tiles.  The  steps  to  the  main 
entrance,  though  assisting  the  appearance  of  the 
house  and  improving  the  outlook,  might  involve 
objections — for  instance,  in  regard  to  children, 
though  this  difficulty  is  minimised  by  the  level 
approach  to  the  side  door. 

Since  Mr.  Hubert  S.  East  won  the  Soane  Medal¬ 


lion  in  1895  he  has  had  a  varied  practice,  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  other  architects  and  on  his  own  account, 
his  work  under  the  heading  of  Domestic  Archi¬ 
tecture  including  some  interesting  achievements. 
Recently  he  has  been  concerned  in  solving  the 
problems  of  a  residential  property  in  South  London, 
where  his  scheme  as  a  whole  and  in  detail  has 
afforded  him  opportunities  for  some  successful 
experiments  in  dignified  housing  on  a  miniature 
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scale.  Elsewhere  he  has  found 
scope,  notably  in  the  house  at 
Church  End,  Finchley,  shown 
below — a  good  example  of 
a  compact,  detached  residence 
erected  at  a  minimum  cost 
within  easy  access  of  London. 
It  affords  simple  accommo¬ 
dation  for  a  small  family  and 
is  easily  worked.  The  two 
chief  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  open  into  each  other, 
and  a  through  draught  from 
the  front  garden  to  the  back 
is  obtainable  when  desired. 
On  the  first  floor  are  four 
bedrooms,  a  box-room,  and 


HOUSE  AT  CHURCH  END,  FINCHLEY  H.  S.  EAST,  A.R.I.B.A.,  ARCHITECT 


bath-room.  The  house  is 
built  of  rough  stock  bricks 
whitewashed,  and  with 
tiled  roof.  The  ground  at 
the  back  is  laid  out  [partly 
with  the  idea  of  utility,  a 
hedge  screening  the  kitchen 
garden  from  the  remainder. 

One  of  the  most  urgent 
questions  of  the  day  is  the 
provision  of  housing  ac¬ 
commodation  for  people  of 
small  means.  Before  the 
War  the  dearth  of  habita¬ 
tions  of  this  class,  in  some 
measure  the  outcome  of 
the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  predominant  political 
party  towards  owners  of 
land  and  houses,  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  notorious  to  cause 
grave  concern,  and  now 
that  the  War  has  necessi¬ 
tated  an  almost  complete 
cessation  of  operations  in 
the  building  trade,  the 
shortage  has  reached  an 
acute  phase.  It  has  indeed 
been  estimated  that  the 
deficiency  amounts  to  not 
far  short  of  half  a  million 
dwellings.  To  remedy  this 
crying  evil  is  therefore  one 
of  the  great  tasks  which 
the  nation  must  set  itself  to 
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PLANS  OF  RURAL  COTTAGES  DESIGNED  BY  ARNOLD  MITCHELL,  F.R.I.B.A. 


solve  as  soon  as  peace  is  in  sight.  Even  supposing 
economic  conditions  are  favourable,  unless  there  is 
a  marked  change  in  the  political  atmosphere  it  is 
unlikely  that  private  enterprise  can  be  relied  upon 
to  provide  a  complete  solution,  and  probably  the 
State,  in  conjunction  with  local  authorities,  will  be 
called  upon  to  deal  with  the  question.  We  are  not 
among  those  who  have  any  great  faith  in  official 
administration  in  matters  where  questions  of  taste 
are  involved,  and  if  the  State  is  to  undertake  the 
provision  of  dwellings  on  a  large  scale  we  sincerely 
hope  public  opinion  will  make  itself  felt  so  as  to 


ensure  that  the  charms  of  Nature  shall  not  be 
marred  by  the  erection  of  unsightly  structures  all 
over  the  country.  That  will  not  happen  if  the 
designing  of  cottages  for  the  wage-earner  is  en¬ 
trusted  to  architects  who  have  a  proper  sense  of 
the  requirements.  It  is  at  least  a  hopeful  sign  that 
architects  of  high  standing  in  the  profession  have 
been  invited  to  give  their  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  thus  some  interesting  results  have  ensued  from 
their  co-operation.  We  refer  particularly  on  this 
occasion  to  some  experiments  of  Mr.  Arnold 
Mitchell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  whose  work  is  well  known  to 
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PLANS  OF  RURAL  COTTAGES  DESIGNED  BY  ARNOLD  MITCHELL,  F.R.I.B.A. 


RURAL  COTTAGES  ERECTED  NEAR  CHELMS¬ 
FORD.  DESIGNED  BY  ARNOLD  MITCHELL,  F.R.I.B  A. 
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COTTAGES  NEAR  PORTSMOUTH 
BUILT  FOR  THE  ADMIRALTY 
FROM  DESIGNS  BY  ARNOLD 
MITCHELL,  F.R.I.B.A. 

our  readers.  The  two  pairs 
of  rural  cottages  shown  in 
our  coloured  illustration 
have  been  designed  as 
“standard”  dwellings,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  have 
been  repeated  in  various 
localities  besides  the  one 
stated,  and  in  both  oases  the 
full  accommodation  required 
by  departmental  report  has 
been  provided.  The  internal 
accommodation  can  be  seen 
from  the  plans  facing  the 
illustrations.  The  cost  of 
erecting  the  first  pair  in  the 
country  was  ,£275  with  all  fittings  complete,  in¬ 
cluding  external  sanitary  arrangements,  etc.  The 
other  pair  cost  a  few  pounds  less  when  carried  out 
entirely  in  concrete  (walls  and  roof)  by  Messrs. 
Cubitt  of  Gray’s  Inn  Road.  In  quality  of  work¬ 
manship  these  cottages  are  far  ahead  of  most  of 
the  so-called  “  ideal  ”  cottages  or  villas  of  the 
speculative  builder.  The  pair  of  cottages  built  for 
the  Admiralty  near  Portsmouth  cost  ,£310,  special 
conditions  and  additions  being  specified  in  this 
case,  but  neither  here  nor  in  the  case  of  the  other 
two  pairs  were  any  extras  incurred. 


Scholarships  in  Black  and  White  Drawing. 
At  the  Chelsea  School  of  Art  carried  on  at  the 
South-Western  Polytechnic,  Manresa  Road,  two 
scholarships,  each  of  the  annual  value  of  ^24,  are 
awarded  to  enable  students  to  study  illustration 
work,  the  course  of  study  being  so  arranged  as  to 
lead  directly  to  the  execution  of  saleable  com¬ 
mercial  work.  The  scholarships  are  known  as 
the  “  Christopher  Head  ”  scholarships  ;  they  are 
open  to  all,  and  have  few  restrictions  attached  to 
them. 
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GARDEN  SUN-DIALS 


FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  H.  N.  KING 


( By  permission  of  the  respective  owners ) 


MURAL  SUN-DIAL  AT  FRIAR  PARK,  HENLEY-ON-THAMES,  THE  RESIDENCE  OF  SIR  FRANK  CRISP,  BART., 
WHO  OWNS  A  UNIQUE  COLLECTION  OF  DIALS 
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Garden  Sun-Dials 


ALDERMASTON  COURT,  BERKS  (CHARLES  E.  KEYSER  ESQ.) 
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EATON  HALL,  CHESTER  (THE  DUKE  OF  WESTMINSTER) 
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HU'NTERCOMBE  MANOR,  TAPLOW  (THE  HON.  MRS.  BOYLE) 


SOMERLEYTON  HALL,  SUFFOLK  (LORD  SOMERLEYTON) 


Garden  Sun-Dials 


THE  DUTCH  GARDEN,  CLANDON  PARK,  SURREY  (THE  EARL  OF  ONSLOW) 


ABINGER  PARK,  SURREY  (LORD  FARRER) 
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CLAREMONT,  SURREY  (H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY)  THE  MANOR  HOUSE,  WALTHAM  CROSS  (VISCOUNT  FRENCH) 


Garden  Sun-Dials 


DURDANS.  EPSOM  (THE  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY)  “THE  OPEN  BOOK”  SUN-PIAL,  FRIAR  PARK  (SIR  FRANK  CRIST,  BART.) 


Garden  Sun- Dials 


THE  GARDEN  OF  SWEET  SMELLS  AND  SAVOURS,  FRIAR  PARK  (SIR  FRANK  CRISP,  BART.) 


Garden  Sun-Dials 
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Toys  at  the  Whitechapel 

ART  GALLERY. 

The  exhibition  of  toys  recently  held  at  the 
Whitechapel  Art  Gallery  enabled  one  to  test  the 
progress  of  toymaking  in  England  since  the  War 
began,  and  especially  that  section  consisting  of 
carved  and  painted  wooden  toys  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  come  from  Germany.  Wooden  toys  such 
as  guns,  ships,  boats,  etc.  have  of  course  been 
produced  in  England  for  a  long  time,  but  to  many 
people,  and  children  especially,  “toys”  stand  for 
dolls,  boxes  of  bricks,  and  animals: — from  the  more 
or  less  complete  Noah’s  Ark  of  venerable  tradition 
down  to  the  wooden  horse  on  wheels;  and  as  it ,is 
in  such  things  that  artistic  feeling  for  form  and 
colour  is  most  shown,  or  the  absence  of  it,  one 
naturally  turned  to  this  section  of  the  exhibits  to 
see  how  they  compared  with  the  playthings  of  one’s 
childhood.  And  if  the  volume  of  such  was  limited 
the  reasons  are  easy  to  understand.  Workers  have 
been  rapidly  absorbed  in  the  great  industry  of  war, 
while  the  price  of  wood,  the  material  most  used, 
has  appreciated  enormously.  Then  there  has  been 
a  reluctance  to  set  up  expensive  machinery,  lest  at 
the  close  of  the  war  the  Germans  should  unload 
their  enormous  surplus  stocks.  Those  factories 
which  took  their  courage  in  their  hands  were  con¬ 
strained  to  one  of  two  courses.  Some  set  them¬ 
selves  merely  to  copy  enemy  wares,  analysing  them, 
and  devising  machinery  to  produce  the  various 
parts,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  they  found 
themselves  competing  with  a  product  which  had 
already  been  before  the  public  at  a  price  far  lower 
than  they  could  put  the  article  on  the  market  for. 
They  had  everything  to  learn,  concerning  suitable 
woods,  colours,  varnishes,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
question  of  machinery.  In  Germany  the  wooden 


toy  industry  is  situated  close  to  the  great  wood 
supplies,  and  has  arisen  out  of  that  proximity. 
The  various  materials  have  been  tested  by  long 
experiment.  Everything  has  been  closely  organ¬ 
ised,  not  excepting  the  supply  of  cheap  and  yet 
efficient  labour. 

It  is  this  question  of  the  right  kind  of  labour 
which  beset  those  manufacturers  who,  rightly 
rejecting  the  notion  of  making  their  way  by  ex¬ 
ploiting  enemy  goods,  or  of  copying  articles  which 
are  often  alien  in  spirit,  endeavoured  to  strike  out 
a  new  path  and  produce  toys  which  should  be 
national  in  sentiment,  form,  and  colour.  There 
was  also  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  public  to 
buy  toys  of  different  form  and  appearance  from 
those  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 

But  both  those  who  copied  and  those  who 
invented  were  up  against  a  difficulty  which  might 
have  been  foreseen.  We  are  not  like  the  Eastern 
European  peoples  who  are  spontaneously  artistic 
in  expression.  There,  as  the  Special  Numbers  of 
The  Studio  on  Peasant  Art  have  abundantly 
proved,  we  find  the  peasants  all  gifted  with  a 
feeling  for  decoration  largely  absent  in  our  own  land. 
Therefore  when  our  new  manufacturers  began 
operations,  they  found  with  dismay  how  little  art 
power  there  was  among  their  workpeople,  even  the 
younger,  who  had  received  in  the  public  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  teaching  in  drawing  and  water-colour 
once  a  week,  given  by  teachers  often  less  interested 
in  the  work  than  the  children.  The  handwork  on 
any  toy  must  of  necessity  be  direct  in  order  to  save 
time.  Especially  the  painting  must  be  deft.  Such 
painting  as  we  see  on  the  cheapest  foreign  toys,  as 
the  touches  forming  eyes  and  lips,  or  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  dresses  by  lines  and  dots,  demands  a  skill 
of  hand,  a  sureness  of  touch  only  to  be  gained  by 
constant  practice  and  the  possession  of  a  conven- 
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“noah’s  ark”  toys  designed  and  executed  by  noble  brothers 


Toys  at  the  IVhitechapel  Art  Gallery 


“the  house  that  jack  built” 

TOYS  DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED  BY  NOBLE  BROTHERS 


tion  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  cleverest 
draughtsman  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  compass 
the  directness  of  the  touches  on  the  cheapest 
German  toy.  He  must  know  what  pigment  to 
use  and  what  degree  of  dilution  and  what  brushes 
and  vehicles  are  necessary.  Such  wrork  is  out¬ 
side  the  powers  of  our  workpeople,  to  whom  any 
form  of  plastic  art  is  unknown,  because  they  have 
no  craving  to  express  themselves  graphically. 

But  at  the  Whitechapel  exhibition  there  was 
represented  another  section  of  workers — the  artists, 


and  it  was  their  work  which  had,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  the  greatest  variety  and  interest, 
and  in  several  cases  showed  what  might  be  called 
“  toyfulness,”  that  is  to  say  their  exhibits  were 
really  toys  and  not  models.  Also  their  work 
evinced  a  feeling  for  form  and  colour  and  a  fresh¬ 
ness  of  invention  which  were  pleasantly  surprising 
after  the  hackneyed  productions  of  Germany.  That 
country’s  superiority  in  toy  production  undoubtedly 
rests  on  its  powers  of  organisation  and  distribution, 
that  is,  on  its  ability  to  produce  the  article  at  the 
cheapest  rate.  In  the  great  mass  of  the  “  trade  ” 
toys  produced  in  Germany  there  is  an  almost  total 
lack  of  vitality  and  expression.  It  is  on  this  side 
that  British  workers  might  succeed.  Invention, 
originality,  freshness  of  thought,  humour,  are 
qualities  in  toys  that  children  would  value  highly, 
though  up  to  the  present  they  have  not  had  much 
opportunity  to  rejoice  in  them. 

In  the  designing  and  carrying  out  of  toys  the  art 
schools  might  find  an  outlet  for  the  ability  of  those 
pupils  whose  work  has  not  already  been  earmarked 
for  other  industries.  First  the  design  of  toys  might 
be  approached  from  the  art  school  point  of  view. 
It  might  be  related  to  other  studies,  as  drawing  and 
modelling  and  wood-work.  All  the  factors  which 
go  to  the  assembling  of  a  successful  toy  might 
be  considered  and  threshed  out.  The  National 
Competition,  vrhen  next  it  is  held,  might  help  the 
movement  by  awarding  prizes  and  medals  for 
designs  for  toys. 

Art  students  and  teachers  might  attack  the 
subject  in  another  way  by  forming  Guilds  of  Toy¬ 
making  and  carrying  out  the  wdiole  of  the  work, 
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TOY  POULTRY  DESIGNED  AND  EXECUTED 
BY  MISSES  M.  V.  WHEELHOUSE  AND  LOUISE  JACOBS 


for  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  toys,  except  when  they 
are  of  metal,  demand  an 
expensively  equipped  fac¬ 
tory.  Wood- working  and 
wood-carving  tools,  a  light 
lathe  for  turning  wood,  with 
a  few  benches,  would  suffice 
for  an  experimental  ven¬ 
ture.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  also  that  besides  the 
cheap  toys  exported  in 
great  quantities,  both 
Germany  and  Austria  pro¬ 
duce  toys  of  a  better  and 
more  expensive  kind,  but 
these  are  rarely  seen  in 
England,  and,  like  all  other 
artistic  productions,  are  of  course  made  in  a  studio 
by  a  small  group  of  art-workers. 

The  exhibition  under  review  showed  evidences 
that  these  groups  are  already  at  work,  if  only  here 
and  there.  It  must  be  emphasised  that  they  must 
consist  of  art-workers  or  be  controlled  by  such. 
Mere  patriotism  in  the  form  of  encouragement  of 
home  arts  is  not  enough,  as  the  difficulty  of  sustain¬ 
ing  rural  centres  for  metal-work,  weaving,  wood¬ 
carving,  etc.,  has  repeatedly  shown. 

A  toy  should  possess  several  qualities  for 
which  we  must  go  to  the  artist.  First  it  should 
possess  humour  ;  beautiful  in  the  hackneyed  sense 
it  need  not  be,  for  it  is  to  appeal  to  children,  whose 
sense  of  beauty  has  not  fully  developed.  They  are 
attracted  by  that  interest  of  form  which  we  call 
grotesque ;  hence  in  short  the  toy  should  be  a 
caricature.  But  the  toy  designer  who  sets  out  to 
caricature  may  miss  his  mark.  The  quality  of 
form  which  appeals  to  the  child  is  obtained  not  by 


conscious  funniness,  but  by  that  humour  which  is 
attained  by  direct  and  clear-cut  form  with  simplifi¬ 
cation  brought  about  by  economy  of  means.  Thus 
a  toy  representing  an  animal  or  person  which  has 
been  produced  by  plain  sawing  with  little  or  no 
carving  is  likely  to  be  more  humorous  than  one 
on  which  so  much  labour  of  carving  has  been 
expended  that  the  object  loses  vitality — becomes 
a  model  rather  than  a  toy. 

Perhaps  the  deepest  pitfall  some  of  the  modern 
toymakers  have  fallen  into  is  to  make  their  toys 
consciously  picturesque  or  quaint,  by  simulating  a 
look  of  age.  The  doll’s-house,  let  us  say,  appears 
to  have  a  leaky  thatched  roof,  its  walls  are  painted 
with  cracks  and  broken  plaster.  This  is  quite 
beside  the  mark.  In  the  ages  of  great  art, 
when  work  was  at  its  freshest,  the  notion  of 
“  picturesqueness  ”  was  quite  absent.  Nothing  in 
Japanese  art  suggests  age  ;  the  houses  and  streets 
are  clean  and  rectilinear  as  if  just  built.  The  same 
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is  true  of  the  work  of  the  early  Flemish  and 
Italian  painters.  In  Botticelli  we  begin  to  see  the 
broken  arch  or  pillar,  and  the  convention  of  a 
picturesque  background  took  hold  and  spread 
like  a  noxious  weed,  till  in  our  own  day  an  art 
student  going  forth  to  sketch  can  see  nothing 
paintable  except  the  rustic  cottage.  Children 
know  nothing,  happily,  of  this  outworn  convention. 
They  want  their  toys  clean  and  bright.  Not  for 
them  are  the  mud  and  slate-pencil  hues  of  the 
Aesthetes,  for  in  colour  they  are  akin  to  our  Post- 
Impressionists  ;  they  want  red,  blue,  yellow,  green, 
and  these  of  the  brightest.  And  as  toys  are  not 
vehicles  of  education,  are  not  the  gifts  of  Froebel, 
but  things  to  play  with,  as  part  of  the  environment 
of  their  own  stage  of  development,  bright  colour 
they  should  have  as  supplying  the  craving  of  their 
natures. 

The  toys  shown  in  the  Exhibition  by  Mr. 
Vladimir  Polunin  fulfil  the  conditions  of  success 
mentioned.  They  have  already  been  reviewed  and 
illustrated  in  The  Studio.  It  will  suffice  to  say 
that  when  early  in  the  war  the  Board  of  Trade 
interested  itself  in  the  subject  of  toymaking,  Mr. 
Polunin’s  name  was  mentioned.  Money  was  found, 
the  School  of  Art,  University  College,  Reading, 
gave  the  hospitality  of  its  workrooms  and  studios, 
and  the  designer  was  installed  there  with  assistants 
for  several  weeks.  He  is  an  artist  with  a  strong 
sense  of  the  grotesque,  a  love  of  colour  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  pattern,  qualities  which  go  far  to  meet  with 
success  when  concerned  with  toy-making. 

Among  other  interesting  exhibits  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  toys  and  models  by  Mr.  Carter  Preston, 
which  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Lord  Roberts 
Memorial  Workshops,  the  black  and  white  Noah’s 
Ark  by  the  Messrs.  Noble,  the  village  toys  by 
Miss  Renee  Dunn  and  Miss  Joan  de  Bude,  who 
have  also  produced  some  excellent  animals,  and 
the  “  character  ”  dolls  by  a  lady  who  carries  on  a 
workshop  under  the  name  of  Nell  Foy.  The  toys 
shown  by  the  Misses  M.  V.  Wheelhouse  and 
Louise  Jacobs  have  great  vivacity  of  form  and 
colour,  combined  with  simplicity  of  construction. 

The  exhibits  lent  by  the  Misses  R.  K.  and 
M.  J.  R.  Polkinghorne  of  work  done  by  children 
from  the  Streatham  Secondary  School,  though  not 
coming  within  the  category  of  saleable  toys,  showed 
most  praiseworthy  achievement.  In  districts  where 
toymaking  is  carried  on,  the  school  scheme  of 
drawing  and  handwork  might  well  be  modified  in 
harmony  with  the  local  industry,  and  it  would 
probably  improve  both  the  education  and  the 
business.  Allen  W.  Seaby. 


STUDIO-TALK. 

{From  Our  Own  Correspondents .) 

LONDON. — We  regret  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  T.  Stirling  Lee,  the  well-known 
sculptor,  who  died  suddenly  at,  the  end  of 
June.  The  second  son  of  Mr.  John  S.  Lee, 
of  Macclesfield,  he  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  then  apprenticed  to  Bernie  Phillips, 
who  was  finishing  the  Albert  Memorial.  Mr.  Lee 
studied  at  the  same  time  at  the  Slade  School,  where 
he  showed  such  aptitude  for  art  that  Mr.  Armitage, 
R.A.,  advised  his  being  sent  to  Paris,  there  being 
no  school  for  sculpture  in  London  at  that  time. 
Accordingly  he  next  worked  at  the  Petites  Ecoles 
des  Beaux  Arts,  and  gained  a  first  and  second  medal 
during  his  first  term.  Subsequently  he  became 
a  fellow-student  with  Alfred  Gilbert  in  Professor 
Cavelier’s  atelier,  where  he  gained  the  R.A.  gold 
medal  and  travelling  scholarship,  as  well  as  the 
Composition  Gold  Medal  of  the  Beaux  Arts.  At 
twenty-five  Mr.  Lee  won  the  competition  for  the 
decoration  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  but  long 


STATUETTE  CARVED  OUT  OK  TRENCH  CHALK  WITH  A 
PENKNIFE  IN  A  DUG-OUT  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT. 
BY  PTE.  W.  REID  DICK 
( Leicester  Galleries;  see  tage  177) 
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PANEL  OF  WALL  STAIRCASE  IN  MR.  GEOFFREY  DUVEEN’s  HOUSE.  DESIGNED  AND  CARVED  BY  T.  STIRLING  LEE 


delay  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation  caused  the 
young  sculptor  much  early  disappointment,  and 
though  he  was  allowed  to  finish  part  of  his  work, 
he  died  without  seeing  his 
life’s  task  completed.  Two 
of  his  finest  early  works  are 
Adam  and  Eve  finding  the 
Dead  Body  of  Abel  and  Cai?i 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  in  1 88 1.  He  has  done 
a  good  many  portrait  busts 
of  notable  people,  amongst 
others  Sir  Frank  Short’s 
daughter  and  Miss  Kitty 
Shannon,  besides  numerous 
“  ideal  ”  busts.  He  was  one 
of  the  very  few  who  carved 
direct  in  the  marble,  from 
life.  The  later  period  of  his 
art  has  been  largely  devoted 
to  ecclesiastical  work,  an 
excellent  example  of  which 
is  his  altar-piece  in 
Westminster  Cathedral,  and 
he  quite  recently  completed 
another  altar-piece  showing 
the  Wise  Men  of  the  East , 
in  which  his  love  of  symbo¬ 
lism  found  expression.  As 
a  sculptor  Mr.  Lee’s  work 
was  very  individual.  He 
was  greatly  attracted  by  the 
Early  Greeks,  and  he  was 
a  born  carver,  with  a  strong 
sense  of  pattern. 
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Except  the  late  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper,  who  was 
98  when  he  died  in  1902,  Mr.  James  Sant,  who 
died  in  London  on  July  12  at  the  age  of  96,  was 
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the  longest-lived  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
since  its  foundation  in  1768.  Mr.  Sant  was 
born  at  Croydon,  and  after  studying  as  a  youth 
first  under  John  Varley  and  then  under  Sir  A. 
Callcott,  R.A.,  entered  the  Academy  Schools 
in  1840,  his  first  contribution  to  the  summer 
exhibition  following  soon  afterwards.  Becom¬ 
ing  an  Associate  in  1861,  he  was  made  full 
Member  in  1870,  continuing  in  that  capacity 
until  1914,  when  he  retired,  but  it  was  not  till 
last  year  that  he  made  his  final  appearance  at 
Burlington  House.  As  a  portrait- painter  he  had 
at  one  time  a  considerable  vogue  among  the 
aristocracy. 


The  little  chalk  statuette  reproduced  on  page 
175  is  by  Private  Reid  Dick,  a  sculptor  whose 


work  we  have  on  several  occasions  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  our  readers.  In  a 
letter  written  from  the  Front  a  few  weeks  ago  he 
says  :  “  I  had  heard  of  and  seen  things  carved  in  this 
material,  but  did  not  try  it  myself  until  recently. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
with  a  penknife  very  good  results  may  be  obtained, 
and  that  a  dug-out  with  only  the  light  of  the 
doorway  or  a  candle  makes  a  very  good  studio. 
Carving  became  quite  a  craze  in  our  dug-out,  and 
indeed  all  along  the  trench  little  groups  of  soldiers 
were  seen  busily  carving.  The  pursuit  of  art,  how¬ 
ever,  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close  one  afternoon 
when  the  Bosches  made  themselves  objectionable 
by  a  fierce  bombardment  which  was  succeeded  by 
attacks,  counter-attacks  and  more  bombardment 
lasting  for  the  best  part  of  a  week.”  The  original 
of  this  little  figure  is  at  the  Leicester  Galleries. 


“CHLOE.”  IDEAL  BUST 
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A  fine  display  of  sculpture  was  on  view  from 
July  io  to  22  at  the  Grafton  Galleries,  the  exhibits 
consisting  of  the  series  of  ten  historical  statues 
destined  for  the  marble  vestibule  of  the  Cardiff 
City  Hall,  in  which  eight  pedestals  and  two  niches 
have  been  standing  vacant  since  the  Hall  was 
opened  in  1906,  and  are  now  to  be  occupied  through 
the  munificence  of  Lord  Rhondda.  Included  with 
them  was  an  extra  group,  representing  the  British 
Queen  Boadicea  and  her  two  daughters,  by  Prof. 
Havard  Thomas,  who  on  the  nomination  of  Lord 
Rhondda  has  been  acting  as  assessor  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  scheme  in  its  artistic  aspects.  Mr. 
Thomas’s  collaborators  were  Sir  W.  Goscombe 
John,  R.A.,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  ten  statues,  that  of  St.  David ,  patron 
saint  of  Wales  ;  Mr.  Pegram,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
A.R.A.,  Mr.  E.  G.  Gillick,  Mr.  T.  J.  Clapperton, 
Mr.  L.  S.  Merrifield,  Mr.  W.  W. 

Wagstaff,  Mr.  Henry  Poole,  Mr. 

Alfred  Turner  and  Mr.  T.  N.  Crook. 

The  formal  unveiling  of  the  statues 
will,  we  understand,  take  place  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 


Among  other  exhibitions  held  in 
London  last  month  one  of  special 
interest  was  that  which  filled  the 
three  rooms  at  the  Leicester  Galler¬ 
ies,  where  the  public  were  enabled 
to  study  at  first  hand  the  work  of 
Italy’s  leading  caricaturists  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  war.  Satire  is  a  weapon 
which  these  artists  know  how  to 
wield  with  unerring  aim,  and  if  in 
some  cases  their  imagination  takes 
somewhat  extreme  forms,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  their  perfect 
sincerity.  Besides  these  caricatures, 
the  exhibition  comprised  a  series  of 
drawings  by  Sgr.  Pogliagbi  depicting 
military  operations  among  the 
rugged  Alpine  peaks,  and  as  showing 
the  tremendous  difficulties  which 
confront  the  brave  Alpini  and 
Bersaglieri  in  this  mountain  warfare 
nothing  could  be  more  eloquent. 
Simultaneously  with  this  exhibition 
the  Fine  Art  Society  had  on  view 
a  collection  of  pictures  by  a  Serbian 
caricaturist,  Frano  Angeli  Eadovani, 
who,  in  spite  of  occasional  excesses, 
displays  considerable  power  of 
pictorial  invective. 
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PARIS. — Draughtsman  and  graver,  Bernard 
Naudin  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  younger  school  of  contemporary 
French  artists.  On  the  eve  of  the  war 
he  had  already  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  next  in 
succession  to  great  leaders  like  Forain  and  Auguste 
Lepere.  On  the  outbreak  of  war,  being  not  more 
than  forty  years  of  age,  he  was  called  to  the  colours 
and  sent  to  the  Front  with  the  men  of  his  class. 
His  artistic  career  may  be  divided  into  three  periods. 

For  some  score  years  he  was  content  to  remain 
an  observer  of  every-day  life  and  popular  types. 
Coming  himself  from  a  family  of  workers — he  is 
the  son  of  a  watchmaker  of  Chateauroux — he  has 
known  what  it  is  to  live  in  modest  circumstances  ; 
he  has  mixed  with  and  loved  the  poor,  and  he 
has  been  powerfully  attracted  by  the  picturesque 


‘le  rLmouleur” 


ETCHING  BY  BERNARD  NAUDIN 


Studio-Talk 


“la  roulotte 


ETCHING  BY  BERNARD  NAUDIN 


attributes  of  the  destitute  and  of  beggars  and  other 
species  of  nomads.  His  numerous  drawings  thus 
inspired  perpetuate  the  great  tradition  of  Abraham 
Bosse,  of  Jacques  Callot  and  Goya.  To  this  same 
category  belong  the  two  etchings  here  reproduced, 
Le  Remouleur  and  La  Roulotte.  Many  others  of 
his  compositions  are  carried  out  with  a  much  greater 
degree  of  elaboration  than  these,  but  all  are  the 
work  of  an  artist  perfectly  familiar  with  the  resources 
of  the  etcher’s  art,  a  knowledge  of  which  he 
acquired  by  a  close  and  assiduous  study  of  the 
work  of  the  Old  Masters. 


In  time  Naudin  became  an  illustrator  much 
appreciated  by  connoisseurs,  and  in  the  silence  of 
his  studio  he  composed  on  his  own  account  several 
series  of  drawings  heightened  with  colour.  Two 
of  these  series  are  particularly  remarkable — one  of 
them  consecrated  to  music  and  the  other  designed 
to  illustrate  the  “  Gold  Bug  ”  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Neither  series  has  yet  been  published,  but  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  strong  artistic  leanings  and  one  whose 


name  is  inseparably  linked  with  Naudin’s  has 
arranged  to  bring  them  both  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  after  the  war.  The  artist’s  ardent  imagina¬ 
tion  and  profound  sensibility  have  had  full  play  in 
these  compositions,  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
great  romanticists  may  be  discerned.  To  the  same 
epoch  belong  numerous  drawings  made  for  various 
books  and  concert  and  theatre  programmes 
(one  of  the  most  notable  of  these  being  a  drawing 
for  “  Les  Tisserands  ”)  and  some  poster  designs. 
A  certain  melodramatic  tone  which  is  not  always 
absent  from  Naudin’s  early  work  soon  gave  place 
however  to  studies  of  humanity,  all  the  more 
impressive  because  seen  and  expressed  in  quite 
simple  terms. _ 


This  was  the  stage  he  had  reached  when  war 
broke  out.  He  hastened  to  join  his  regiment,  and 
shared  alike  the  emotions  and  burdens  of  his  com¬ 
rades.  He  became  a  living  witness  of  their  calm, 
heroic  courage,  their  kindheartedness  and  devo¬ 
tion,  their  soldierly  ardour  and  prodigious  tenacity. 
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On  the  leaves  of  his  sketch-book,  or  even  some 
odd  scrap  of  paper,  or  the  margin  of  a  letter  or 
diary,  he  recorded  what  he  saw.  Here  we  become 
acquainted  with  him  in  the  third  phase  of  his  career. 
He  has  done  with  his  humanitarian  reveries.  He 
has  learnt  to  know  and  understand  the  soul  of 
the  French  soldier,  that  is,  France  itself,  and  has 
devoted  his  crayon  or  his  burin  to  its  celebration. 
Doubtless  many  readers  of  this  magazine  have  seen 
the  posters  which  the  French  Government  commis¬ 
sioned  him  to  design  for  the  ingathering  of  gold,  the 
diploma  issued  by  the  Bank  of  France  in  exchange 
for  the  yellow  metal,  and  the  programmes  he  has 
designed  for  various  schemes  of  benevolence. 
Without  ceasing  to  be  a  soldier  he  has  gone  on 
with  his  work.  The  best  of  all  these  drawings  are 
certainly  those  in  which  he  has  recorded  his  direct 


soldier  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  Naudin,  too,  has 
occasionally  got  his  comrades  to  pose  for  a 
composition,  but  it  is  his  great  merit  also  to 
have  essayed  to  depict  the  soldier  in  movement  as 
he  emerges  from  the  trench,  advances  at  the  double, 
throws  himself  down  or  creeps  stealthily  forward  : 
and  the  result  is  very  striking — it  is  war  as  it 
really  is.  A.  S. 


The  Paris  Museums,  which  on  the  outbreak  of 
war  two  years  ago  were  all  closed,  have  now  for 
the  most  part  re-opened  their  doors  to  the  public. 
At  the  Louvre,  however,  only  certain  of  the 
sculpture  galleries  have  been  re-opened,  its  most 
important  possessions  being  still  in  the  provinces. 
At  the  Petit  Palais  the  tapestries  of  Rheims 
Cathedral  are  on  view. 


observations,  sometimes 
with  singular  '  fluency  of 
stroke  and  brevity  of 
manipulation.  One  of  these 
is  the  lithograph  entitled 
L'Exode,  executed  during 
an  interval  of  rest  after 
the  tragic  spectacle  of  the 
retreat  from  Flanders,  and 
to  the  same  category  be¬ 
long  a  number  of  striking 
sketches,  jotted  down  at 
random  in  the  trenches. 
M.  Helleu,  after  piously 
gathering  together  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  slight  notes, 
has  had  them  reproduced 
in  a  small  number  of  im¬ 
pressions  for  distribution 
among  amateurs.  They  are 
indeed  wonderful  in  the 
sense  of  movement  and 
the  heroic  spirit  which 
animates  them.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  soldier-artist  had 
such  an  inferior  crayon  to 
work  with  that  reproduc¬ 
tion  by  the  usual  means  is 
quite  impossible.  Still,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  cursive 
and  unfinished  character, 
they  reveal  the  hand  of 
a  great  draughtsman. 
Practically  all  the  artists 
who  have  painted  war 
pictures  up  to  the  present 
have  represented  the 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  LITHUANIAN  WOMAN 
BY  J.  TILLBERG 


MOSCOW. — Besides  the  many  sudden 
perturbations  and  new  arrangements 
which  the  great  war  has  brought  about 
in  political  and  national  affairs,  it  has 
also  been  responsible  for  many  unforeseen  effects 
in  the  domain  of  art.  Among  these  it  has  afforded 
the  Russian  public  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  the  Letts,  which,  in 
common  with  the  cultural  life  of  this  sturdy  peasant 
race  in  general,  is  of  recent  growth.  Their  home 
is  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  as  practically  the 
whole  of  this  region  has  been  drawn  within  the 
sphere  of  military  operations,  most  of  their  artists 
have  sought  refuge  elsewhere.  Those  who  have 
settled  in  the  Russian  capitals  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  organise  an  exhibition 
of  Lettish  art,  with  results  which  have  on  the 
whole  been  extremely  favourable.  About  a  score 
in  number,  the  oldest  of  them  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  nearly  all  of  them  have  attained  to  a 
respectable  standard  of  technical  proficiency.  But 
though  there  can  be  no  question  here  of  dilet¬ 
tantism,  the  group  appears  to  be  lacking  in  any 
strongly  marked  individuality,  nor  do  their  paint¬ 
ings  reveal  any  conspicuously  national  character. 


As  a  nation  the  Letts  have  been  suppressed  by 
the  dominant  German  classes  of  the  Baltic  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  naturally  enough  this  newly  developed 
art  of  theirs  has  been  unable  to  escape  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  German  art.  And  this  influence  fre¬ 
quently  shows  itself  even  in  the  work  of  artists 
who  have  studied  at  the  Petrograd  Academy. 

To  this  group  belongs  one  of  the  best  known 
Lettish  artists,  the  landscape-painter  W.  Pourwit, 
who  in  past  years  has  often  figured  at  Russian  ex¬ 
hibitions  and  was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  this 
magazine  in  1905.  His  collection  of  some  sixty 
pictures  revealed  an  artist  of  mature  taste  and  with 
a  warm  love  for  his  homeland,  though  his  work 
here  appeared  a  trifle  monotonous.  More  versatile, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  eclectic,  is  Jan  Rosenthal 
in  his  portraits  and  genre  pictures,  the  somewhat 
superficial  elegance  of  which  often  recalls  the 
modern  Viennese  school.  As  a  portrait-painter 
J.  Tillberg  attracted  attention.  Unequal  in  their 
pictorial  qualities,  his  works  nevertheless  all  evince 
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KOORBAD  AND  SOOMPOORUS 
ETCHING  BY  R.  SARRIN 


(Lettish  Artists’  Exhibition. 
Moscow  ) 
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SELF-PORTRAIT  BY  MME.  ELENA  KAMENTSEVA 

(Society  of  Moscow  Artists) 

a  complete  mastery  of  form,  particularly  successful 
being  his  portrait  of  a  Lithuanian  woman  and  his 
study  of  a  lady  in  native  costume.  J.  Belsen  and 
a  few  others  stand  for  the  juste  milieu  of  Lettish 
painting,  while  K.  Uban  and  R.  Perle,  the  latter 
with  a  penchant  for  fantastic  legendary  motives, 
were  interesting  in  their  display  of  colour.  And 
then  there  was  J.  Grosswald,  now  serving  with  the 
Lettish  battalion  ;  in  a  portrait-group,  a  water-colour 
sketch  of  Lettish  fugitives,  and  a  series  of  native 
costume  studies  he  showed  himself  an  artist  of 
marked  talent. 

National  characteristics  were  more  pronounced 
in  the  graphic  section,  in  which  some  of  those 
already  named  were  represented.  The  exhibits 
comprised  some  excellent  lithographs  by  a  deceased 
artist,  T.  Under,  and  two  who  are  now  working 
in  Petrograd,  E.  Siewart  and  R.  Sarrin,  both  of 
them  masters  of  their  mediums.  The  former 
showed  an  excellent  etched  portrait  and  various 
linoleographs,  while  Sarrin  contributed  a  whole 
collection  of  his  productions — book-plates  and 
covers,  posters,  etchings  and  lithos,  the  chief  items 
being  five  large  etchings,  part  of  a  series  illustrating 
Lettish  myths.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  power  of 
composition  falls  below  the  high  standard  of  his 
execution,  which  enables  him  to  deal  so  easily  and 
efficiently  with  such  large  plates.  The  best  of  these 


etchings  were  two  with  Koorbad,  the  national  hero 
of  the  Letts,  as  the  subject.  The  exhibition  con¬ 
tained  a  few  pieces  of  sculpture  which  do  not  call  for 
particular  mention,  but  as  a  whole  this  initial  display 
left  one  with  the  conviction  that  Lettish  art  has 
made  a  good  beginning  which  justifies  expectation 
of  further  success. 


Ten  years  have  passed  since  Victor  Borissoff- 
Mussatoft’s  death  at  the  age  of  35  deprived  modern 
Russian  art  of  one  of  its  most  gifted  representatives, 
and  in  remembrance  of  him  the  Society  of  Moscow 
Artists,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  consecrated  a 
special  wall  to  a  select  loan  collection  of  works 
by  him  at  their  twenty-second  exhibition.  These 
works,  some  fifteen  in  number,  were  lent  by  private 
owners  in  Moscow,  and  represented  in  more  or  less 
characteristic  manner  the  peculiar  genius  of  this 
talented  painter.  He  belonged  to  that  group  of 
modern  artists  whose  strong  lyrical  sensibility  and 
decorative  propensities  are  expressed  par  excellence 
in  evocations  of  the  olden  times,  and  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  he  created  a  genre  of  his  own  in  which  the 
painter  and  the  poet  mingled  with  felicitous  result. 

The  transition  from  this  artist  to  the  living 
painters  who  showed  at  the  same  exhibition  was 
somewhat  pronounced,  for  Russian  painting  of 
to-day  moves  in  a  quite  different  direction.  Among 
the  customary  exhibitors  the  work  of  J.  Nivinsky 
showed  a  notable  advance  in  the  treatment  of  form 
and  composition,  especially  two  large  paintings 
Adam  and  Eve  and  Sleep,  while  his  smaller  pictures, 
such  as  The  Sister  of  Mercy  (tempera)  displayed 
decorative  feeling  in  a  marked  degree.  In  the 
same  group  were  to  be  seen  some  good  still-life 
pieces  by  E.  Krohn,  a  fine  male  portrait  by  L.  Zak, 
some  freshly  painted  studies  of  Finland  by 
J.  Chapchal,  and  some  motives  from  Russian 
popular  life  by  Mme.  Simonovitch-Efimovka  which 
might  with  advantage  have  been  further  elaborated. 
Among  artists  who  strive  for  more  intimate  pictorial 
effects  must  be  named  Mme.  Elena  Kamentseva 
who  besides  an  interesting  Self-Portrait  showed 
some  excellent  flower-pieces ;  also  F.  Zakbaroff, 
whose  portrait  of  a  lady,  however,  failed  to  sustain 
comparison  with  his  miniature  portrait  of  last  year, 
and  Mme.  A.  Glagoleva,  who  showed  some  harmo¬ 
niously  toned  landscapes  and  portraits.  The  land¬ 
scapes  of  B.  Kamensky  made  a  good  impression,  and 
among  other  contributions  calling  for  mention  were 
the  sketches  of  S.  Noakowski,  as  fascinating  as  ever, 
decorative  views  of  Capri  by  M.  Ogranovitch,  and 
various  successful  works  by  W.  Favorsky,  Mile. 
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Amsterdam.— 

Holland  has  no 
“  Salon  des  Ori- 
^  entalistes  ”  like 


Paris,  but  nevertheless  she 
can  boast  of  more  than  one 
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“a  street  in  Algiers” 


BY  W.  LEGRAS 


artist  who  has  drawn  inspiration  from  distant  climes, 
such  as  Bauer,  for  example,  with  his  etchings 
and  water-colours  full  of  mystery  and  fantasy ; 
Philip  Zilcken,  at  once  painter,  etcher,  and  shrewd 
art  critic,  and  Legras,  who  died  a  little  while  ago 
in  the  very  fulness  of  life — he  was  only  51.  It  is 
now  some  years  since  Legras  came  to  Laren  (where 
these  notes  are  written)  and  settled  down  in  this 
village  of  painters  far  excellence.  He  lived  in  a  villa 
of  good  modern  design  which  he  built  for  himself, 
and  here  he  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  family  life, 
but  now,  alas  !  he  is  no  more,  and  the  big  house  is 
empty.  His  canvases  are  to  be  found  in  many 
places,  for  his  admirers  were  numerous,  but  quite 
recently  the  public  were  able  to  see  at  the 
Municipal  Museum  in  Amsterdam  a  collection 
representing  the  different  periods  of  his  career. 


Goldinger,  N.  Zimaroff  and  others.  Finally  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  sculptures  of  S.  Erzya,  J. 
Koort,  and  J.  Efimoff,  as  well  as  the  dry-points  and 
linoleum  prints  of  P.  Pavlinoff. 


With  the  death  of  Vassili  Ivanovitch  Surikoff,  who 
died  here  a  few  weeks  ago,  Russian  art  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  brilliant  stars.  The  deceased  painter, 
who  was  born  in  Siberia  in  1848,  came  from  an  old 
Cossack  family  which  settled  in  the  district  of  Kras¬ 
noyarsk  some  centuries  ago,  and  in  his  whole  being  as 
well  as  his  talent  one  could  discern  traces  of  the  deep 
earnestness  and  virile  strength  of  Siberian  Nature. 
After  studying  at  the  Academy  in  Petrograd  Surikoff 
in  the  eighties  of  last  century  began  that  series  of 
large  historical  paintings  which  made  his  name 
famous  and  earned  for  him  a  leading  position  in 
the  hierarchy  of  Russian  art. 

If  in  general  it  is  difficult  to 
define  in  what  precisely  the 
national  element  in  plastic 
art  consists,  yet  in  presence 
of  Surik off’s  masterpieces 
one  discerns  immediately 
their  national  character  and 
their  extraordinary  historic 
import.  This  is  true  alike 
of  the  tragic  atmosphere  of 
The  Execution  of  the  Streltsi , 
of  the  deeply  pathetic  ex¬ 
pression  of  Menshikojf  in 
Exile  and  of  the  intense 
pathos  of  the  Boyarin  Moro¬ 
zova  in  which  the  great  pic¬ 
torial  talent  of  the  deceased 
artist,  his  perfect  knowledge 
of  Russian  psychology,  and 
his  by  no  means  theatrical 
power  of  dramatic  expression 
were  triumphantly  asserted. 

His  later  works  fell  short 
of  these,  and  in  this  respect 
he  shared  the  fate  of  many 
Russian  artists  who  having 
spontaneously  attained  a 
certain  height  are  unable  to 
maintain  it  for  long.  P.  E. 
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“TOMB  OF  A  MARABOUT,  ALGERIA”  BY  W.  LEGRAS 


Of  French  extraction — his  grandfather  belonged 
to  Marseilles — Legras  was  brought  up  and  educated 
in  Holland.  Early  in  life  the  young  painter  knew 
the  need  of  money,  and  in  order  to  maintain  him¬ 
self  while  studying  at  the  Amsterdam  Academy  he 
earned  a  scanty  living  by  making  enlargements 


and  drawings  of  animals.  About  this  time  some 
“portraits”  of  horses  which  he  executed  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Westerman,  director  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  whither  Legras  often  resorted 
to  sketch,  and  it  was  there  that  the  young  artist’s 
liking  for  Oriental  things  took  root.  Thus  it  was 


BY  W.  I.F.GRAS 


“early  morning  on  the  river  chelif,  Algeria” 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODS 
BY  EDWARD  McCARTAN 
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BUST  OF  FRANK  DUVENECK  BY  CHARLES  GRAFLY 

( Pennsylvania  Academy ) 


that  he  penetrated  the  far-off  realm  of  dream  and 
fancy,  not,  as  many  others  have  done,  through  the 
gates  of  the  imagination,  but  through  his  very  real 
studies  of  camels,  monkeys,  elephants,  and  other 
beasts.  In  1891  he  took  part  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Promised  Land,  and  in  the  course  of  seven 
expeditions  he  visited  successively  Algiers,  Bou- 
Sada,  Gardaia,  Tunis,  and  Kairouan.  His  last 
picture,  left  unfinished,  was  a  view  of  Gardaia  in 
Southern  Algeria,  a  region  of  which  he  was  very 
fond,  and  where  he  was  feted  by  his  friends  the 
natives.  This  canvas  with  its  strong  contrasts  of 
sunlight  and  shadow  may  be  regarded  as  the 
synthesis  of  his  aspirations.  A  faithful  and  con¬ 
scientious  observer,  he  perhaps  analysed  rather 
than  felt  what  he  observed,  but  his  work  in  any 
case  testifies  eloquently  to  his  ardent  attachment 
to  the  lands  of  sunshine.  By  his  death,  moreover, 
we  have  lost  not  only  an  artist  but  a  writer  of  no 
mean  power,  as  his  letters  from  Algeria  to  Dutch 
journals  show.  F.  Gos. 


BUST  OF  EDWARD  T.  STOTESBURY  ESQ. 
BY  AURELIUS  RENZETTI 
(Pennsylvania  Academy) 


Philadelphia. — As  a  manifestation 

of  increasing  interest  in  the  plastic  arts 
in  America,  the  display  of  sculpture  in 
the  i  nth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  was  most  convincing,  not 
only  through  the  large  number  of  works  exposed 
— over  two  hundred — but  also  through  their  ori¬ 
ginality  of  conception  evolved  from  the  modern 
point  of  view  of  life  and  its  suggestions  to  the 
artist.  Classic  traditions  seemed  to  have  been 
almost  completely  ignored,  yet  there  appeared 
no  lack  of  that  ideality  which  is  an  essential 
element  of  a  really  serious  work  of  sculpture. 
A  carefully  modelled  nude  figure  in  bronze  entitled 
Spirit  of  the  Woods ,  by  Mr.  Edward  McCartan, 
was  awarded  the  Widener  Memorial  Gold  Medal. 
A  group  by  Miss  Coleman  Ladd,  entitled  Peace 
Victorious ,  showed  some  fine  qualities,  and  very 
satisfactory  both  as  to  conception  and  technique 
was  Mr.  Chester  Beach’s  marble  group  Cloud 
Forms.  Portrait-busts  abounded,  many  of  them 
showing  distinctive  character,  such  as  Mr.  Charles 
Grafly’s  portrait  of  Frank  Duveneck,  the  well-known 
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painter,  Mr.  Samuel  Murray’s  noble  presentment 
of  the  leading  local  ecclesiastic,  Archbishop  Ryan , 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Quinn’s  portrait  of  Paul  Haviland , 
Esq.,  a  virile  work,  and  Mr.  Aurelius  Renzetti’s 
portrait  of  Edward  T.  Stotesbury ,  Esq.,  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  leading  financier  and  art  patron.  A 
delightful  bit  of  character  was  Miss  Edith  B. 
Parsons’s  little  bronze  figure  Turtle  Baby ,  and 
Salome  was  the  subject  of  a  very  beautiful  statuette 
by  Mr.  Paul  Manship.  Mr.  Polasek’s  portrait  of 
Wm.  M.  Chase  was  notably  good.  E.  C. 

CAIRO. — The  world  has  heard  much  of 
Lord  Kitchener  the  soldier,  but  there 
was  another  side  to  his  activities  which 
those  who  knew  him  in  private  life  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing.  He  was  a  keen 
lover  of  beautiful  crafts-work,  and  had  a  rare 
knowledge  of  old  pottery,  painting,  and  carving. 
During  his  regime  in  Egypt  he  took  a  great  interest 
in  education,  but  more  specially  in  technical  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  work  of  the  Department  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Sidney  H.  Wells,  and  he  wanted  in 
Egypt  more  technical  and  agricultural  schools. 
Lord  Kitchener  above  all  else  was  anxious  that  the 
youth  of  Egypt  should  not  be  semi-Europeanised, 
and  he  strongly  urged  that  the  existing  methods 
and  crafts  should  be  retained  and  developed  as 
much  as  possible.  His  delight  in  the  work  of  the 
native  craftsman  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his 
reputation  as  an  austere  soldier  and  disciplinarian. 
It  has  often  been  the  writer’s  privilege  to  see  Lord 
Kitchener  stand  over  a  native  wood-carver  and 
watch  with  almost  loving  interest  the  skilful  fingers 
guiding  the  modelling  tools  and  carving  some 
beautiful  frame  or  piece  of  furniture. 


In  Egypt  Lord  Kitchener  collected  many  fine 
old  Byzantine  icons,  and  he  had  his  own  ideas 
about  framing  them,  and  personally  attended  to 
the  carving  of  the  designs.  He  was  always  anxious 
that  the  style  of  pattern  and  the  colour  of  the  gold 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  deep  tone  of  the 
rich  old  paintings,  and  he  would  even  work  on 
them  himself  if  the  result  did  not  at  first  satisfy 
him.  I  have  seen  him  repairing  an  old  gilded 
frame,  and  working,  too,  in  the  old  manner,  first 
applying  the  composition  to  the  wood,  then  paint¬ 
ing  it  deep  red,  and  finally  applying  the  gold  which 
he  would  afterwards  tone  with  varnish  to  any 
required  shade. 

Lord  Kitchener  was  particularly  fond  of  old 
carving,  and  collected  some  fine  fragments  in 
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different  places,  which  were  eventually  worked  into 
the  design  for  the  fine  carved  writing  bureau  now 
at  Broome  Park,  his  country  residence  in  Kent. 
He  followed  the  production  of  this  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  with  the  greatest  care.  After  spending  con¬ 
siderable  time  arranging  and  rearranging  the 
details  of  the  design,  he  finally  gave  instructions 
for  the  carved  portions  to  be  carried  out  in  plaster 
and  submitted  to  him  before  they  were  executed 
in  the  wood.  Some  of  the  capitals  were  altered 
two  or  three  times  in  the  plaster  stage  before  being 
finally  accepted,  and  he  would  not  allow  the  carv¬ 
ing  to  proceed  until  he  had  seen  the  plaster  work 
temporarily  fixed  in  place  on  the  carcase  of  the 
bureau,  so  that  he  might  have  an  idea  of  its 
effect  as  a  whole.  The  work  was  executed  by 
students  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  section  of  the 
Technical  School,  together  with  the  carpenters  of 
the  Bulak  Model  Workshops,  and  took  about 
three  months  to  complete.  It  was  carried  out  in 
Turkish  walnut,  and  the  few  genuine  old  pieces  of 
work  were  so  skilfully  copied  and  worked  into  the 
design  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  tell  which 
are  the  old  and  which  the  new  parts.  When  the 
piece  was  finally  delivered  at  the  Agency,  and 
placed  in  Lord  Kitchener’s  study,  he  stood  a  long 
time  contemplating  it,  and  then  said  “  I  wonder 
what  connoisseurs  at  home  would  think  of  this  ? 
It  might  be  difficult  to  decide  what  period  it 
belongs  to.  Perhaps  we  had  better  say  it  is  an 
English  Renaissance  piece  made  in  Egypt.” 

The  merchants  of  the  Cairo  Bazaars  have  reason 
to  remember  Lord  Kitchener.  Accompanied  by 
his  secretary,  then  Major  Fitzgerald,  who  was  so 
largely  responsible  as  master  of  the  ceremonies 
for  the  success  of  the  social  functions  at  the 
Agency,  he  would  often  wander  round  the  Khanel 
Khalili  hunting  for  Rhodian  china,  old  bronzes, 
Egyptian  alabaster  or  early  icons,  and  his  searches 
were  often  rewarded  with  success.  He  knew  the 
right  things  to  buy,  and  I  have  often  heard  the 
remark  from  merchants:  “That  piece  would  not 
stay  here  long  if  Lord  Kitchener  were  here.”  He 
had  the  great  luck  to  obtain  while  in  Cairo  some 
fine  old  inlaid  Arabic  cabinets,  and  he  had  these 
repaired  with  scrupulous  attention  to  the  existing 
old  work.  He  was  delighted  to  find  an  Arab 
workman  who  was  capable  of  carving  the  ivory 
details  of  the  drawers,  and  the  man  is  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  satisfied  Lord  Kitchener’s  critical 
judgment.  This  craftsman,  though  an  extremely 
slow  worker,  was  an  artist  in  his  trade  and  had 
to  be  humoured,  but  Lord  Kitchener  knew  how 
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much  could  be  done  by  judicious  praise,  and  pro¬ 
bably  got  more  work  out  of  the  man  than  anyone 
else  could  have  done.  The  native  craftsmen 
realised  that  he  could  appreciate  their  art,  and 
they  admired  him  immensely,  saying  he  knew 
more  than  they  did  about  their  work.  It  often 
astonished  them  at  first  that  he  could  give  them 
instructions  even  in  their  own  processes,  and  he 
never  failed  to  insist  that  repair  work  should  be 
done  in  the  old  way  with  native  methods  and  tools. 
He  understood  that  the  native  turner  can  do 
more  delicate  work  with  his  bow-string  and  his 
feet  and  hands  guiding  the  cutting  chisel,  than 
is  possible  with  machine  lathes,  and  he  regretted 
that  the  advent  of  machinery  in  the  larger  Egyptian 
towns  often  unfitted  workmen  for  the  more  simple 
but  more  skilful  processes  in  their  villages.  With 
the  loss  of  Lord  Kitchener  Egyptian  Art  of  to-day 
has  lost  a  great  friend,  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of 
keen  regret  that  these  little  reminiscences  of  his 
artistic  life  in  Egypt  are  penned. 

W.  A.  Stewart. 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Great  War :  A  Neutral's  Indictment. 
One  hundred  Cartoons  by  Louis  Raemaekers. 
(London:  The  Fine  Art  Society.)  T'i°-  ior.  net. 
Within  the  covers  of  this  large  folio  volume  is 
presented  what  is  without  doubt  the  most  scathing 
indictment  of  Prussianism  in  practice  that  has  ever 
been  promulgated,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  as 
emanating  from  an  artist  who  is  not  only  a  neutral 
by  nationality  but  is  closely  related  by  blood  to  the 
people  whose  rulers  and  leaders  are  here  arraigned 
for  their  misdeeds.  The  son  of  a  German  mother, 
Mr.  Raemaekers  cannot  be  accused  of  antipathy 
towards  the  Germans  as  a  nation,  nor  in  studying 
successively  this  long  series  of  cartoons — all  of  them, 
by  the  way,  reproduced  with  unusual  fidelity  to  the 
originals — do  we  find  evidence  of  such  antipathy ; 
it  is  the  Prussian  spirit  and  the  brutal  code  of  ethics 
actuating  it  that  he  here  holds  up  to  detestation. 
And  in  regard  to  his  methods  as  an  artist  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  he  refrains  from  the 
questionable  expedients  resorted  to  by  many  cari¬ 
caturists.  Thus  one  notes  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  physiognomical  exaggeration  from  his  drawings. 
His  delineations  of  the  Kaiser,  the  Crown  Prince, 
and  other  prominent  personages  on  the  German 
side  show  very  little  deviation  from  the  portraits 
of  them  with  which  the  public  are  familiar, 
and  even  in  such  cartoons  as  The  Prussian 
and  Seduction ,  where  the  element  of  caricature  is 


employed  with  caustic  effect  to  personify  the  spirit 
of  Prussian  militarism,  the  deviation  from  truth  is 
certainly  no  greater  than  one  used  to  find  in  the 
military  cartoons  of  German  comic  papers,  such  as 
“  Simplicissimus.”  Then,  too,  when  symbolism  is 
employed,  the  artist  displays  excellent  judgment, 
and  as  a  testimony  to  his  courage  and  candour  there 
are  several  cartoons  in  which  he  holds  up  his  own 
countrymen  to  scorn  for  their  indifference  to  the 
tremendous  issues  involved  in  the  great  conflict. 
What  indeed  impresses  us  most  in  these  cartoons 
as  a  whole  is  the  artist’s  deep  regard  for  truth  and 
his  unflinching  courage  in  espousing  the  cause  of 
Justice  and  Right,  regardless  of  the  fierce  animosity 
which  his  drawings  have  aroused  in  Germany. 
Technically,  too,  these  cartoons  are  interesting. 
A  few  of  them  are  drawn  with  pen  and  ink,  but 
the  majority  are  done  with  charcoal,  to  which  water¬ 
colour  has  been  added  in  varying  degrees. 

Gaudier-Brzeska  :  a  Memoir.  By  Ezra  Pound. 
(London  :  John  Lane.)  12 s.  6 d.  net. — The  young 
sculptor  who  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a 
Frenchman  by  birth  but  resided  in  England.  He 
died  taking  part  in  a  charge  of  a  French  regiment  at 
Neuville  St.  Vaast  last  year.  The  expression  of  his 
undoubted  gifts  was  we  think  embarrassed  rather 
than  helped  by  his  connection  with  so-called 
“Vorticism.”  It  was  clear  that  he  desired  above 
everything  to  be  free,  to  be  instinctive.  He  desired 
the  tradition  of  barbaric  people,  and  believed  that 
barbarism  represented  instinct.  Apparently  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  following  instinct  barbarism 
arrived  at  civilisation.  In  civilisation,  he  said, 
instinct  is  second  to  reason,  forgetting  that  civilised 
conditions  develop  new  instincts,  and  with  them  the 
need  for  refinement  in  expression.  This  memoir 
is  without  doubt  the  most  important  exposition  we 
have  had  of  the  ideas  for  which  the  word  vorticism 
is  made  to  stand,  but  as  a  biography,  it  seems 
slighter  and  more  obscure  in  detail  than  it  need 
have  been.  There  is  no  such  place  as  Bristol 
College,  where  he  is  said  to  have  held  a  scholarship  ; 
Clifton  College  there  is,  and  Bristol  University. 

Jack  and  Tommy.  Twenty  drawings  by  F.  C.  B. 
Cadell.  (London :  Grant  Richards,  Ltd.)  5r.net. 
The  twenty  drawings  of  soldiers  and  sailors  here 
reproduced  in  facsimile  form  part  of  a  series  which 
the  artist  exhibited  in  Edinburgh  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Society  of  Eight  a  few  months  ago.  Very 
summary  in  treatment,  consisting  of  a  few  bold 
black  strokes,  supplemented  by  a  wash  of  colour 
in  varying  quantities,  they  are  remarkably  clever 
in  their  suggestion  of  actuality.  The  only  fault  we 
have  to  find  is  that  Tommy’s  khaki  is  too  yellow. 
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THE  LAY  FIGURE:  ON  NEW 
FIELDS  FOR  ARTISTS  AND 
CRAFTSMEN. 

“  Do  you  not  think  that  artists  have  been  obliged 
hitherto  to  limit  overmuch  the  scope  of  their 
practice  ?  ”  asked  the  Art  Critic.  “  Does  it  not 
occur  to  you  that  there  are  many  directions  in 
which  the  ingenuity  and  inventive  power  of  the 
artist,  and  his  capacity  as  a  worker,  could  be 
usefully  applied  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  imagine  that  an  artist  would  be  much 
use  in  any  kind  of  work  which  requires  practical 
understanding,”  said  the  Plain  Man.  “  He  is  too 
much  of  a  dreamer,  too  unmethodical,  to  help  in 
business  affairs,  and  he  has,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  much 
too  inflated  idea  of  his  own  importance.” 

“You  seem  to  look  upon  the  artist  as  rather  a 
worm,”  laughed  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie  ;  “but 
don’t  forget  the  proverb  that  even  a  worm  will 
turn.  It  may  be  that  under  the  new  conditions 
forced  upon  us  his  turning  is  near  at  hand.” 

“Yes,  and  it  may  be  that  people  are  going  to 
discover  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  practical 
business  in  which  his  assistance  will  be  of  very 
real  value,”  agreed  the  Critic.  “  I  have,  as  you 
know,  always  protested  against  the  popular  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  artist,  and  I  do  not  consider  that  his 
idea  of  his  own  importance  in  the  social  scheme  is 
at  all  exaggerated — therefore  I  want  to  see  him  doing 
his  full  share  in  the  regeneration  of  hi*s  country.” 

“  But  how  can  a  man  regenerate  his  country  by 
painting  pictures  or  carving  statues  ?  ”  protested 
the  Plain  Man.  “  Something  much  more  energetic 
than  that  will  be  demanded  of  us  in  the  near  future 
when  we  set  about  the  task  of  building  up  our 
trade  again  and  reorganising  our  resources.” 

“And  do  you  not  think  that  the  help  of  the 
artist  in  this  process  of  reconstruction  will  be 
worth  having?”  enquired  the  Critic.  “Cannot 
you  see  what  a  number  of  ways  there  are  in  which 
his  capacities  can  be  utilised  ?  ” 

“  I  confess,  I  cannot,”  replied  the  Plain  Man. 
“  It  seems  to  me  that  art,  which  is  after  all  only 
one  of  the  ornamental  accessories  of  life,  will  have 
to  stand  aside  until  all  the  vital  questions  of 
rearrangement  are  settled.” 

“Oh,  good  Lord  !  These  dull  business  men  !  ” 
cried  the  Man  with  the  Red  Tie.  “  Will  they 
never  learn  how  even  their  own  affairs  should  be 
managed  ?  ” 

“What  has  art  to  do  with  my  affairs?”  asked 
the  Plain  Man.  “  I  have  got  along  all  right  with¬ 
out  it  for  a  great  many  years.” 
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“  1  hat  is  the  pity  of  it,”  declared  the  Critic. 
“You  and  a  lot  more  like  you  have  got  along 
without  it  so  persistently  that  a  very  large  part  of 
the  trade  of  this  country  has  drifted  abroad  and 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  our  competitors.  You 
have  kept  art  so  definitely  out  of  your  affairs  that 
it  has  had  to  seek  an  asylum  in  countries  which 
make  the  attack  on  our  commerce  an  essential 
part  of  their  policy,  and  in  that  asylum  it  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  fight  against  us.” 

“Another  proverb:  Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a 
woman  scorned,”  suggested  the  Man  with  the  Red 
Tie.  “  As  art  is  feminine  what  else  could  you 
expect  ? ” 

“  Of  course  we  might  have  expected  it,”  returned 
the  Critic  :  “  but  that  is  only  another  reason  why  we 
should  try  to  amend  our  ways  before  it  is  too  late.” 

“  You  would  really  imply  then  that  I  ought 
to  drag  art  from  her  foreign  asylum  and  take  her 
into  partnership,”  laughed  the  Plain  Man.  “  How 
could  she  possibly  be  of  any  help  to  me?” 

“  In  the  same  way  in  which  she  has  been  of 
assistance  to  other  and  much  more  astute  countries,” 
insisted  the  Critic.  “  There  are  numberless  fields 
of  activity  available  for  art  in  the  industrial  world 
if  you  will  open  them  to  her,  and  her  co-operation 
would  greatly  enhance  your  prosperity.  Give  her 
a  chance  and  see  how  she  will  respond.” 

“  And  where,  for  example,  do  these  fields  lie  ?  ” 
asked  the  Plain  Man. 

“Great  Heavens!  They  are  all  around  you! 
Cannot  you  see  them  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  Critic. 
“  Look  at  the  toy-making  industry :  need  the 
foreign  artists  always  impose  their  taste  upon  us 
in  that  direction  ?  Look  at  colour-printing  :  must 
we  always  be  going  abroad  for  that  work  because 
the  foreign  firms  employ  artists  to  direct  it  and  we 
do  not  ?  Look  at  the  trade  in  furniture  and  the 
accessories  of  the  home  :  have  we  not  men  in  this 
country  who  can  design  this  sort  of  thing  as  well 
as  anyone  whom  other  countries  can  produce  ? 
Look  at  industries  like  the  making  of  jewellery, 
the  weaving  of  silks  and  other  textile  fabrics,  the 
manufacture  of  decorative  glass  and  ceramics,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum  :  can  we  not  reach  in  them 
an  art  standard  which  will  not  only  secure  to  us 
the  entire  command  of  our  own  markets  but  will 
at  the  same  time  assure  for  us  a  leading  place  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  ?  By  snubbing  art  you 
are  killing  trade.” 

“  AVell,  perhaps  there  is  something  in  that,” 
conceded  the  Plain  Man.  “  If  you  put  art  as 
a  business  proposition,  it  may  be  worth  thinking 
about.”  The  Lay  Figure. 
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The  history  of  Art  has  always  been 
marked  with  the  spirit  of  unrest  that 
is  paralleled  in  the  history  of  Man.  At  their  best 
these  phenomena  are  but  strivings  toward  a  finer 
achievement,  in  the  one  case  of  expression,  in  the 
other  of  a  betterment  of  the  social  state.  And 
always  they  have  been  starred  by  disturbances 
that  we  are  apt  to  call  revolutions.  In  the  case 
of  Man  these  often  have  tragic  consequences;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  look  backward  over  the  story 
of  civilization  without  realizing  their  ultimate 
results  have  been  for  the  best.  In  the  history  of 
Art  these  revolutions  have  never  been  attended 
with  such  grave  results;  and  one  may  well  won¬ 
der  if  the  ends  achieved  by  some  of  them  were 
worth  the  vocal  violence  and  outpouring  of  the 
literature  of  vituperation  always  attending  them. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  we  have  been  wit¬ 
nessing  some  such  Art  revolution  that  began  with 
the  revival  of  design  as  design  in  the  Art  Noveau 
of  Vienna  and  which  has  degenerated,  through 
several  notorious  phases,  into  the  varied  forms  of 
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expression  that,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  call 
Post-Impressionism.  The  basic  idea  of  the  Art 
Noveau  was  eminently  a  good  one.  Its  results 
have  been  of  the  very  best,  influencing  almost 
every  phase  of  Art  that  touches  man  most  nearly, 
in  the  adornment  of  his  home,  of  his  attire,  of  his 
pleasures — as  in  his  sports  and  in  the  theatre. 
Everywhere  there  has  been  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  of  design.  And  Man  and  Civilization  have 
both  profited  thereby.  But  the  record  of  Post- 
Impressionism  is  not  so  fine  or  so  excellent  in  its 
results.  Born  of  a  vulgar  desire  for  such  notoriety 
as  may  be  reward  of  the  bizarre,  based  on  forms 
borrowed  from  the  crudest  arts  of  the  savage  or 
early  adolescence,  it  has  left  in  Art’s  cup  only  the 
bitter  taste  of  dregs.  It  is  obvious  to  all  who 
study  the  passing  phases  of  Art  other  than  in  a 
superficial  way  that  the  vogue  of  Post-Impres¬ 
sionism  has  passed.  All  that  remains  are  the 
works  it  produced  which  Time,  with  its  unerring 
taste  in  selection,  can  be  counted  on  to  obliterate. 

Art  is  long,  says  the  proverb;  but  that  is  only 
one  of  its  attributes.  Art  also  has  the  quality  of 
rising  out  of  the  mire  into  which  some  of  her  false 
devotees  misguidedly  pulled  her  down.  One  man 
is  usually  the  force  that  places  the  Statue  on  the 
pedestal  again.  And  I  do  not  think  it  too  much 
to  say  of  David  Karfunkle,  lately  come  back  to 
us  in  the  United  States  from  France,  that  it  is 
he  more  than  any  new  spirit  in  contemporary 
American  art  who  is  to  perform  this  service.  For 
he  has  brought  back  with  him  (as  his  exhibition 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Com¬ 
pany  in  New  York  and  the  photographs  of  his 
paintings  reproduced  here  show)  the  sweet,  pure 
nobility  of  that  classic  art  which  is  based  on  a 
profound  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  Karfunkle’s  work, 
either  in  the  originals  or  these  reproductions, 
without  realising  that  life  is  his  only  concern. 
And  I  do  not  use  that  word  in  any  recondite 
sense.  If  you  will  apply  it  to  two  such  paintings 
as  his  Sunning  and  On  the  Rocks,  you  will  under¬ 
stand  what  I  mean.  Who  but  a  profound  stu¬ 
dent  of  life  could  so  charge  his  canvases  with  the 
very  spirit  of  youth  as  Karfunkle  does  in  these 
pictures.  This  sturdy  lad  of  his  perched  on  top 
of  a  rock  by  the  water’s  edge  is  the  very  spirit  of 
impish  youth;  and  he  has  filled  the  second  can¬ 
vas,  the  lads  climbing  around  the  face  of  a  great 
mass  of  rock  rising  from  the  sea,  with  the  vivid 
colour  of  romantic  adventure  that  is  the  very 


soul  of  the  nature  of  youth.  You  feel  the  thrill 
in  their  hearts,  the  wild  tremours  over  the  created 
prospect  of  meeting  some  dragon  or  pirate  just 
around  the  corner.  This  is,  indeed,  the  very 
golden  age  of  adolescence! 

Fife  of  quite  another  kind  lives  in  Karfunkle’s 
pictures  such  as  the  Ariadne,  Pomone,  and  Atlan¬ 
tis.  Here  the  note  struck  more  firmly  and  more 
resonantly,  I  feel,  than  by  any  contemporary 
hand,  is  that  of  the  life  of  the  body.  These 
superb  young  feminine  figures  appeal  to  you  at 
once  through  the  very  livingness  of  their  rounded 
forms  that  are  not  structures  of  pigment  but  of 
flesh  and  blood  and  bones.  Indeed  they  are  so 
living,  compared  to  the  nude  figures  that  are  the 
fruit  of  the  more  modern  schools,  that  one  is  dis¬ 
turbed  until  one  finds  the  cause  of  this  emotion. 
It  is  because  they  possess  the  qualities  of  perfec¬ 
tion  only  associated  with  the  greatest  sculpture. 
And  if  this  makes  for  the  posture  of  a  riddle  its 
solution  can  be  found  in  this  circumstance:  When 
Karfunkle  went  abroad  to  study,  for  the  second 
time  in  1911,  he  worked  for  a  year  under  Bour¬ 
delle,  greatest  of  living  French  sculptors.  What 
he  gained  in  knowledge  of  the  human  form  in  that 
rich  twleve  months  you  see  translated  here  in 
terms  of  paint.  And  the  marvel  of  it  is  you  for¬ 
get  the  medium  in  the  reality  with  which  he 
clothes  the  pattern  of  his  design. 

Now  life  itself  may  become  a  very  common¬ 
place  thing  as  the  Realist  convinces  us  in  all  his 
works.  It  is  when  it  is  touched  by  the  gayly-hued 
colours  of  romance  or  the  glamour  of  classical 
legends  that  it  wears  its  brightest  face  for  us. 
And  it  is  because  both  the  romance  and  the 
glamour  of  life  and  legend  shine  out  of  these  can¬ 
vases  that  they  thrill  the  spectator,  move  him  as 
if  some  gay  marching  song  or  passion-touched 
melody  flowed  through  the  porches  of  his  ears. 

Fife  quickens  to  life  at  the  sight  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  by  Karfunkle,  through  the  perfection  of 
their  forms  and  through  the  resonant  colour  that 
is  at  his  command  when  he  places  on  his  canvas 
an  exposition  of  some  contemporary  incident  as 
his  lads  bathing,  in  his  French  landscapes  or  in 
a  view  of  the  Fuxembourg  Gardens.  Over  the 
legends  out  of  Greek  mythology  there  hangs  a 
light  of  a  different  texture,  brilliant  yet  seem¬ 
ingly  remote  from  our  workaday  world.  This  he 
reveals  to  us  with  something  of  that  spirit  of  ab¬ 
straction  many  believe  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
Art.  And  this  same  spirit  of  abstraction  finds  an 
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even  fuller  expression  in  his  many  drawings  of 
the  nude  figure.  Out  of  the  hundreds  of  these 
studies  he  has  made,  fifty-seven  were  shown  in 
his  recent  exhibition  in  New  York  City.  I  know 
of  no  living  artist  who  has  made  such  superb 
drawings  as  these.  They  carried  me  back,  for 
comparison,  to  the  great  men  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  whose  drawings  must  always  stand 
as  the  supreme  test  of  knowledge  of  the  human 
figure  and  the  power  to  express  that  knowledge 
in  line. 

This  mastery  by  the  artist  of  design  and  medium 
is  no  recent  acquisition,  was  not  come  by  easily. 
He  began  his  studies  in  the  schools  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design  in  the  early  ’90s  of  the 
last  century  and  in  1897  he  went  abroad  to 
Munich  where  he  studied  under  Herterich  and 
fell  under  the  spell  of  the  German  romantic  school 
as  expressed  by  such  men  as  Bocklin  and  Stuck. 
For  three  years  he  wandered  up  and  down  the 


Continent,  studying  the  works  of  the  great  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  past  out  of  whom  Ingres  emerges  as 
the  one  master  he  remembers  most  vividly  and 
with  the  most  ardent  admiration. 

He  supported  himself  then,  and  for  eight  years 
after  he  returned  to  New  York  (in  1900),  by 
making  stained  glass,  anatomical  drawings  and 
doing  illustration  work.  I  can  recall,  even  after 
this  lapse  of  years,  one  of  his  canvases  of  that 
period  that  was  shown  in  the  Academy.  It  was 
like  the  painter  himself,  grave,  thoughtful, 
charged  with  seriousness  of  conception  and 
achievement.  The  sunlight  of  material  appre¬ 
ciation  had  not  shone  on  his  life  in  those  days. 
That  was  to  come. 

In  1908  a  man  came  into  contact  with  David 
Karfunkle,  through  his  art,  who  had  the  vision 
to  see  the  solid  merit  there  was  in  the  painter’s 
work  and  the  future  it  held  if  it  was  warmed  by 
the  sun  of  material  ease.  This  man  has  shown 
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in  the  world’s  affairs  the  extent  and  the  quality 
of  his  imagination,  the  farsightedness  to  see  be¬ 
yond  the  present  and  of  what  could  be  made  of 
men  and  things  once  they  were  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  once  they  were  given  the  proper  direction. 
This  man  was  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  who  first 
tested  his  judgment  of  the  artist  by  giving  him 
a  commission  to  paint  a  mural  decoration  for  the 
nursery  of  his  children.  The  mettle  of  the  painter 


drawings  or  etchings — for  he  has  worked  with  the 
needle  on  copper  too — is  there  a  sign  of  the  pedant. 
One  comes  away  from  an  exhibition  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  filled  with  two  vivid  impressions:  one  of  the 
knowledge  that  has  gone  to  their  making,  the 
other  of  the  fact  that  here  is  a  man  who  is 
concerned  with  life,  not  in  its  affected  mod¬ 
ern  art  jargon  sense,  but  as  it  comes  from  its 
Maker. 
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assayed  up  to  the  standard  Mr.  Vanderlip  had 
set.  And  he  gave  Uavid  Karfunkle  commissions 
that  enabled  him  to  go  to  Paris  where  he  has  lived 
and  studied  and  worked  from  1911  until  the 
spring  of  this  year. 

Out  of  this  meagre  personal  record  one  fact 
emerges.  This  is  that  “work  and  wcrk  and  more 
work”  has  been  the  guiding  rule  of  Karfunkle ’s 
life.  Its  fruits  show  in  every  line  he  draws,  in 
every  brush  stroke  of  colour  he  puts  on  his  can¬ 
vas.  Nowhere  in  any  of  his  paintings,  pastels, 


Now  David  Karfunkle  has  come  back  to  the 
United  States  to  discover  what  fortune  “awaits 
him  beside  the  stove.”  It  is  to  the  credit  of  art- 
loving  America  that  it  speedily  found  him  out  and 
gave  him  a  warm  welcome  of  appreciation,  praise 
and  (what  is  more  to  the  point)  bought  most  of 
his  paintings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  stay 
among  us.  For  his  is  a  spirit  that  will  enrich  our 
native  art,  since  it  is  wholesome,  genuine,  charged 
with  that  quality  our  younger  artists  need  most, 
sincerity. 
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Arts  and  crafts  in  church 

ORNAMENTATION 
BY  THOMAS  RAYMOND  BALL 

In  the  coming  exhibition  of  the  National 
Society  of  Craftsmen  in  the  galleries  of  the 
National  Arts  Club  next  December,  there  will  be 
a  special  section  devoted  to  the  Arts  of  the 
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Church;  and  it  is  intended  in  this  article  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  art-worker  and  craftsman  to 
some  of  the  opportunities  that  await  him  in  the 
ornamentation  of  the  fabric  of  the  church.  From 
the  earliest  days  the  church  and  the  arts  and 
crafts  have  been  inseparable,  for  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  finest  work,  the  most  difficult  as  well  as 
the  most  beautiful,  should  be  lavished  on  the 
House  of  God,  and  that  therefore  the  most  expert 
workman  and  the  most  gifted  designer  must  be 
employed.  He,  in  his  turn,  must  give  not  only 
his  time,  his  labour,  and  his  knowledge  of  his 
craft,  but  he  must  put  his  whole  heart  and  soul 
into  his  work.  Because  of  this  those  fragments 
of  the  glories  of  the  ages  of  faith  that  have  come 
down  to  us  are  so  incomparably  beautiful.  The 
necessity  for  well-designed  and  finely  executed 
work  is  even  more  apparent  at  the  present  time. 
A  great  cathedral  is  slowly  rising  to  crown  the 
heights  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  new  world.  A 
massive  church  takes  its  place  nobly  among  the 
high  buildings  and  magnificent  shops  of  that  city’s 
finest  avenue.  Other  great  churches  are  being 
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built  and  in  their  decora¬ 
tion  and  furnishing  are 
endless  opportunities  for 
the  artist  and  craftsman. 

The  essential  elements  of 
church  decoration — as  of  all 
decoration — are  form,  col¬ 
our,  and  design.  These  are 
controlled  by  traditional 
customs  of  the  church,  which 
through  centuries  of  use  are 
found  to  be  both  practical 
and  beautiful.  The  medi¬ 
ums  through  which  the  art¬ 
ist  may  express  himself  are 
many.  One  finds  stone, 
wood,  plaster,  glass,  the 
baser  and  precious  metals, 
jewels,  textiles,  and  pigment 
blended  and  welded  together 
to  form  a  great  and  glorious 
unit.  Setting  aside  the 
structural  parts  of  the 
church  building,  we  will 
consider  the  ornaments  of 
the  church:  the  furniture, 
utensils,  and  apparel  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proper  per¬ 
formance  of  its  services. 

The  principal  object  in 
every  church — the  one  es¬ 
sential  thing — is  the  altar. 

It  is  the  holy  of  holies, 
around  and  upon  which 
should  be  lavished  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and 
precious.  Although  the  altar  itself  is  by  ancient 
custom  without  ornament,  its  front  is  covered  with 
the  antependium  or  frontal,  of  the  correct  colour, 
which  may  be  of  metal  (some  of  the  medieval  ones 
were  of  gold  plates  with  jewels  and  enamel  work), 
or  of  wood  carved  and  embellished  with  gold  and 
colour,  or  as  is  more  usual  of  woven  stuff  with 
embroidered  or  applied  decoration.  The  high 
altar  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Intercession,  New 
York,  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  specimen  of  a  modern  American  altar,  and  is 
most  unusual  both  in  conception  and  treatment. 
Imbedded  in  the  front  of  the  altar,  held  in  place  by 
a  vine  of  gold  against  a  black  ground,  are  stone 
relics  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Christian  faith;  in 
the  centre  is  a  fragment  of  rock  from  Calvary, 
also  one  from  Bethlehem,  while  on  either  side — ■ 
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the  fruits  of  the  tree  as  it  were — are  pieces  of 
stone  from  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  old  world. 
The  chalice  and  paten  must  be  of  gold  or  silver 
and,  together  with  the  other  altar  plate  and  the 
altar-cross  and  candlesticks,  may  be  exquisite 
specimens  of  the  metal-worker’s  art,  though  very 
beautiful  crosses  and  candlesticks  can  be  made  of 
wood  carved,  gilded  and  treated  with  colour. 
The  desk  for  the  altar  book  is  preferably  of  wood, 
as  metal  is  apt  to  scratch  and  mar  the  elaborately 
bound  book,  a  very  fine  example  of  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  altar  book  of  Saint  Clement’s 
Church,  Philadelphia. 

The  communion  rail  dividing  the  sanctuary 
from  the  choir  may  be  of  solid  stone,  metal,  or 
wood,  or  two  movable  kneeling  benches  may  be 
used  instead.  Opportunities  for  elaboration  are 
again  found  in  the  seats  for  the  choir.  There  may 
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be  separate  stalls  for  each  with  intricately  carved 
canopies  and  misericords,  or  the  lower  rows  may 
be  continuous  benches  with  carved  ends.  The 
old  custom  of  having  the  clergy  sit  in  returned 
stalls  facing  the  altar  has  happily  been  revived. 
Not  only  is  it  better  liturgically  and  acoustically 
but  much  more  pleasing  artistically.  Another 
heritage  of  the  early  church  which  we  are  seeing 
more  often  is  the  screen  separating  the  chancel 
from  the  body  of  the  church.  It  is  usually  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crucifix  with  attendant  figures  of 
Saint  Mary  and  Saint  John, 
and  is  frequently  carved 
and  decorated  in  poly¬ 
chrome.  In  the  decoration 
of  the  pulpit  and  lectern, 
usually  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  nave — are  great 
possibilities  for  imaginative 
treatment.  In  the  stone 
support  for  the  lectern  in 
a  New  York  church  are 
carved  two  figures — one 
with  eyes  bound  and  hands 
tied  representing  the  Old 
Testament — while  the  other, 
the  New  Testament,  holds  a 
shepherd’s  crook  and  a  new¬ 
born  lamb.  The  casing  for 
the  organ  is  another  inter¬ 
esting  problem  for  the  de¬ 
signer.  Many  of  the  medie¬ 
val  ones  were  both  carved 
and  painted,  and  a  distinc¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  Spanish 
cases  that  has  recently  been 
effectively  used  is  the  mass¬ 
ing  of  clusters  of  small 
trumpet-like  pipes. 

The  font,  together  with  its  cover,  should  be 
rich  in  symbolic  ornament.  In  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  of  the  font  in  Saint  Thomas’ 
Church,  New  York,  many  of  the  crafts  combine 
to  produce  a  remarkably  handsome  effect.  The 
font  itself  is  of  stone,  the  actual  bowl  of  beaten 
copper  overlaid  with  gold  and  out  of  wood  is 
carved  the  cover  with  its  elaborate  canopy  and 
eight  doors  folding  around  the  octagonal  font. 
The  outside  of  these  paneled  doors  is  carved  in 
varying  forms  of  the  linen  fold  motif,  the  inside 
being  encrusted  with  gold  and  painted  with  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  Virtues,  each  with  its  symbolic 
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colour  and  appropriate  emblem.  These  doors 
swing  out  on  either  side,  thus  forming  an  effective 
and  beautiful  background  for  the  minister  offi¬ 
ciating  in  the  baptismal  service. 

Though  hardly  under  the  classification  of  orna¬ 
ments,  a  word  might  well  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
church  hardware.  In  the  church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  these  necessities — the  door  hinges,  locks  and 
keys,  were  frequently  among  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  church  fabric,  rich  in  symbolic  de¬ 
sign  and  masterpieces  of  craftwork.  An  interest¬ 
ing  modern  example  is  found 
in  the  hand- wrought  lock  for 
the  Pittsburgh  First  Baptist 
Church,  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration. 

In  the  working  of  the 
vestments  of  the  church 
ministers,  the  three  prin¬ 
ciples  of  decoration  guided 
by  church  tradition  again 
assert  themselves.  Through 
form  and  design  fullness  of 
material  and  long  lines  give 
dignity  to  the  wearer,  and 
by  the  symbolic  use  of  col¬ 
our,  the  festivals,  fasts,  and 
seasons  of  the  church  year 
are  emphasized.  While  ex¬ 
quisite  embroidery  on  beau¬ 
tiful  fabrics  doubtless  repre¬ 
sents  the  ideal,  very  beauti¬ 
ful  and  satisfactory  results 
can  be  obtained  with  inex¬ 
pensive  materials.  The  cope 
shown  in  the  photograph, 
one  of  a  set  of  vestments 
made  for  use  in  Saint  John’s 
Church,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  is 
of  light  green  poplin  stencilled  in  golden  yellow. 
The  orphreys  and  hood  are  of  blue  velvet  and 
the  blocked  fringe  is  golden  yellow  and  blue.  The 
lining  is  of  linen  a  tone  lighter  than  the  velvet. 

Though  the  individual  artist  and  workman 
must  be  given  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  his 
work,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  must  be 
subject  to  the  architect,  the  master  mind  who  is 
responsible  for  the  unity  of  the  whole.  By  the 
recognition  of  these  facts  such  churches  as  the 
new  Chapel  of  the  Intercession  are  built,  complex 
in  detail  but  so  balanced  that  the  essential  one¬ 
ness  of  the  fabric  attains  almost  to  perfection. 
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HE  ANTIQUE  GREEK  DANCE 
BY  TROY  KINNEY 


The  publication  in  English  of  Em¬ 
manuel’s  work  fills  a  distinct  want. 
For  years,  in  its  original  French  form,  the  book 
has  been  recognized  by  students  of  the  dance  as 
one  of  the  few  substantial  contributions  to  the 
subject.  In  its  special  field,  indeed,  it  stands 
alone.  It  has  been  much  sought  even  by  non- 
reaclers  of  French,  for  its  diagrams  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  translation  will  greatly  widen  its 
scope  among  students  of  the  dance,  whether  with 
view  to  enriched  performance  or  intelligent  en¬ 
joyment. 

The  work  has  as  its  dominant  motive  the  trac¬ 
ing  of  the  derivation 
of  modern  steps  to 
their  antique  sources; 
and  the  quest  of  these 
origins  leads  into  paths 
as  interesting  to  the 
decorator,  the  art- 
lover  and  the  archaeo¬ 
logist  as  they  are  to 
the  dancer,  ballet- 
master  or  connoisseur 
of  dancing.  The  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  primitive 
steps  are  found  in  Gre¬ 
cian  statues  and  cera¬ 
mic  decorations.  The 
latter  are  classified 
into  periods,  with  sim¬ 
ple  statements  of  the  characteristics  of  each. 
That  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  steps  of  the 
ballet  to-day  were  practised  at  least  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era  is  clearly  demon¬ 
strated.  Steps  have  lasted  where  edifices  and 
civilizations  have  crumbled,  languages  passed 
into  disuse. 

The  author’s  discoveries  are  even  more  inter¬ 
esting  now  than  when  he  recorded  them,  some 
twenty  years  ago.  Since  that  time  there  has 
risen  up  a  new  school  of  choregraphy;  a  school 
which,  assuming  the  mantle  of  the  ancient  Greek, 
purports  to  disdain  as  non-Hellenic  artificialities 
all  steps  and  postures  that  are  not  commended 
by  ease  of  acquisition.  The  more  thoughtful  of 
the  barefoot  sorority  will  observe  with  interest 
the  author’s  proofs  that  the  turn-out  of  the  feet 
and  the  position  on  the  toes  was  used  by  the 


ANCIENT  GREEK  PAINTED  VASE 
(MUSEUM  OF  THE  louvre) 


early  Greeks  when  they  thought  the  occasion 
fitting.  Also  that  pure  pirouettes,  the  arabesque, 
the  entrechat,  and  many  other  resources  damned 
by  to-day’s  restorers  of  antique  choregraphy,  were 
as  well  known  to  dance-loving  Athens  as  they  are 
to  the  ballet  enthusiast  of  to-day. 

Comparison  is  made  between  the  use  of  the 
hands  in  ancient  and  modern  dancing;  the  one 
employing  them  constantly  in  mimetic  expression, 
the  other  confining  them  (relatively)  to  the  uses 
of  abstract  decoration.  Whether  or  not  the  latter 
is  a  disparagement  is,  of  course,  a  question  of 
point  of  view,  and  one  which  the  author  leaves 
open.  He  also  finds  that  the  schooling  of  ancient 
dancers,  cultivating  acting  and  dancing  together, 
failed  to  develop  the  precision  that  characterizes 

the  work  of  the  mod¬ 
ern.  Modern  dancing, 
at  the  time  the  book 
was  written,  meant  the 
French  ballet,  in  which 
consideration  of  form 
undeniably  restricted 
expression.  The  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  Russian 
ballet  from  those  re¬ 
strictions  was  to  come 
a  few  years  later.  It 
is  notable  that  the 
decorations  reproduc¬ 
ed  in  Emmanuel  show 
more  than  one  theme 
that  Russian  dance  ar¬ 
rangements  have  made 
familiar.  Along  its  lines,  the  book  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  To  Emmanuel’s  proofs  of  his  very 
interesting  theories  confirmation  may  be  added  by 
the  fruits  of  future  excavations.  The  same  sources 
may  add  to  the  range  of  antique  steps  that  he 
records.  But  the  future  can  produce  nothing  to 
impair  the  value  of  his  conclusions.  They  are 
based  upon  drawings  and  statues  which  he  de¬ 
picts  and  analyzes.  The  diagrams  and  descrip¬ 
tions  by  whose  means  he  exemplifies  a  given  step 
are  complete,  explicit  and  correct.  If  a  flaw  may 
be  picked  in  a  work  of  such  merit,  it  is  in  an  excess 
of  honesty  which  prompted  the  translator  to  ren 
der  the  names  of  steps  into  English. 


THE  ANTIQUE  GREEK  DANCE:  AFTER  PAINTED  AND 
SCULPTURED  FIGURES.  By  Maurice  Emmanuel.  Doctor ■  o] 
Letters  and  Lanreat  du  Conservatoire.  With  over  600  Drawings  by 
A.  Collombar  and  the  Author.  Translated  by  Harriet  Je anBeauley . 
8vo.  Cloth,  $3.00  net.  JOHN  LANE  COMPANY ,  NEW  YORK. 
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FOUNDERS  IMPORTERS  DESIGNERS  AND  MAKERS 
OF  LIGHTING  FIXTURES  GRILLES  ANDIRONS  AND 
FIRE  PLACE  FITTINGS  CLOCKS,  DESK  TABLE  AND 
MANTEL  ORNAMENTS,  EXCLUSIVE  GIFTS  FOR  ALL 
OCCASIONS,  OUR  SHOWROOM  IS  OUR  ONLY  CATALOGUE 


WE  COURT  INQUIRY  AND  INVITE  CORRESPONDENCE 


WMM 


“THE  STUDIO” 
YEAR  BOOK 

OF 

DECORATIVE  ART 

1916 

THE  eleventh  issue  of  this  annual  publication  forms, 
as  its  predecessors  have  done,  a  survey  of  the  most 
important  work  in  Decorative  and  Applied  Art  pro¬ 
duced  recently  by  the  leading  Architects,  Designers  and 
Craftsmen  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  while  in  addition  there  are  shown  interesting 
examples  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  Canada,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa. 

Among  its  many  important  features  the  volume  con¬ 
tains  an  article  on  the  INTERIOR  DECORATION  AND 
FURNISHING  OF  SMALL  HOUSES  AND  COT¬ 
TAGES,  written  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Sydney  R.  Jones, 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  this  particular  branch  of 
decorative  art.  As  a  comprehensive  guide  to  the  artistic 
construction,  decoration  and  equipment  of  the  home  the 
Year  Book  is  indispensable,  being  copiously  illustrated  and 
presented  in  an  attractive  and  useful  form,  with  a  number 
of  supplementary  plates  in  colors. 

Cloth ,  $5.00  net.  Paper,  $4.00  net 

JOHN  LANE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Get  This  Beautiful 
Country  House  Number 
Free 


Fifty  or  more  recent  Country  Houses — the  work  of  lead¬ 
ing  architects  in  the  East,  in  the  Middle  West  and 
on  the  Pacific  Coast — will  be  described  in  the 
October  Number  of  The  Architectural  Record, 
which  will  contain  more  than  100  illustrations  and 
floor  plans,  showing  houses  of  all  sizes,  types  and 
costs. 

From  this  number  you  are  sure  to  get  ideas  and  suggestions 
which  will  help  you  if  you  are  planning  to  build — to 
determine  the  best  type  of  house  to  be  erected ;  the 
most  convenient  arrangement  of  rooms,  halls,  stair¬ 
ways,  porches ;  as  well  as  the  most  desirable  ma¬ 
terials,  furnishings  and  conveniences. 

Each  month  The  Architectural  Record  presents  a  areful 
selection  of  the  best  current  work  with  an  average  of 
100  or  more  illustrations. 

In  the  business  section  are  also  described  the  latest  and 
best  building  materials,  as  well  as  the  furnishings 
and  specialties  which  add  so  much  of  comfort,  con¬ 
venience  and  value. 

Special  Offer 

Subscribe  now  and  we  will  send  you  free 
our  valuable  October  Country  House  Num¬ 
ber — -also  the  issues  of  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Your  subscription  will  start  with 
November,  and  you  will  thus  receive  15 
numbers  for  only  $3  —  the  regular  yearly 
price. 

To  accept  this  offer,  please  mail  the  coupon 
promptly. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD 


I  S.-9-I6 

The  Architectural  Record,  I  19  West  40th  St.,  New  York 
Send  me  free  your  October  Country  House  Number  and  the 
issues  of  August  and  September  and  enter  my  subscription  for 
one  year  beginning  November,  for  which  find  $3.00  herewith 
(add  60c.  for  Canada — $1.00  for  foreign). 

Name . . 

Address .  . . 

City  and  State  . 
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{Continued  from  page  12) 
the  regrets  of  many  students  who  have 
limited  their  work  to  a  narrow  line  only  at 
the  start. 

The  growth  of  the  Middle  West  in  art 
is  steady  and  important.  The  passing  of 
old  standards  and  the  acceptance  of  new 
ideals  is  as  marked  in  art  as  in  any  line. 
The  John  Herron  Art  Institute  School  is 
meeting  these  demands  in  a  vigorous,  sane 
and  healthy  way,  in  a  field  distinctly  and 
genuinely  American. 

The  sixteenth  year  of  this  school  will  be¬ 
gin  on  Monday,  October  2,  1916.  The 
year’s  work  will  cover  a  period  of  thirty- 
four  weeks,  to  June  2,  1917.  There  will 
be  day  and  evening  sessions.  Classes  are 
held  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Composition, 
Illustration,  Design,  Commercial  Art,  and 
Drawing  for  Teachers. 

The  faculty  consists  of  Harold  Haven 
Brown,  Design  and  Normal  Art;  William 
Forsyth  and  Clifton  A.  Wheeler,  Drawing 
and  Painting;  Otto  Stark,  Composition 
and  Illustration;  Estelle  Peele  Izor,  Cos¬ 
tume  Design  and  Interior  Decoration;  and 
others. 


DESIGN  FOR  INTERIOR  DECORATION  BY 
PUPIL  OF  THE  ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
JOHN  HERRON  ART  INSTITUTE 


EXAMPLES  OF  METAL  WORK  AND  STEN¬ 
CILLING  FROM  THE  HANDICRAFT  GUILD 


IIandtcraft  Guild,  Minneapolis 

The  Handicraft  Guild  Normal  Art 
School  is  the  only  normal  art  school  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  coast.  It 
has  the  Great  Northwest  to  draw  upon  for 
its  clientele,  and  the  superintendents  of 
this  section  are  each  year  growing  more 
appreciative  of  the  need  of  teachers  trained 
in  hand  crafts. 

The  Guild  is  well  equipped  to  teach  pot¬ 
tery,  metalry  and  jewellery,  having  a  most 
efficient  corps  of  teachers  and  shops  fitted 
with  every  convenience,  and  the  elemen¬ 
tary  hand  work  of  the  schools  is  equally 
well  taught. 

The  drawing  and  design  is  taught  by  the 
principal,  Miss  Ruth  Raymond,  and  her 
work  in  methods  is  supplemented  by  actual 


teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  The  senior  class  spends  one  day 
each  week  in  the  schoolroom  teaching  the 
children  under  regular  school  conditions. 
As  they  stay  in  the  same  building  through¬ 
out  the  year,  teaching  in  all  grades,  they 
acquire  a  great  deal  of  practical  experience 
before  taking  a  position. 

The  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  19. 

Stickney  Memorial  School  of  Art 
There  are  many  art  students  who  would 
like  to  avoid  the  rigours  of  the  Eastern  win¬ 
ter  climate.  The  Stickney  Memorial 
School  of  Art  makes  it  possible  for  them 
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F.  W.  DEVOE  &  CO.’S 

Artists’  Oil  Colors 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  QUALITY 

and  used  by  leading  artists,  schools 
and  academies  for  half  a  century,  are 
true  colors,  prepared  from  carefully 
selected  pigments. 


WATER  COLORS 

in  Tubes,  Pans  and  Cakes 
Special  assortments  for  schools 


Canvas,  Academy  Boards, 

Brushes  for  Oil  and  Water 
Color  Painting;  Artists* 
Oils  and  Varnishes,  Etc. 


F.W.Devoe  &  C.T.  Raynolds  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 

Kansas  City  New  Orleans 


Venus 

I  lO*  PENCIL 


T^AMOUS  for  suoerla- 
A  tive  quality  because  the 
lead  is  always  smooth¬ 
marking,  strong  and  non- 
crumbling,  the  wood  is  of 
selected  extra  grade  and 
the  lasting  properties  are 
exceptional.  Distinctive 
VENUS  water-mark  finish. 
Choose  hard,  medium  or 
soft,  of  just  that  fraction 
of  hardness  or  softness  you 
desire,  from  the  1 7  degrees 
ranging  from  6B  to  9H. 
There  are  also  two  copying 
degrees,  hard  and  medium. 


FREE 


To  the  tech¬ 
nical  user 
writing  on  his 
business  letterhead,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  send 

a  test 
box  of 


VENUS  drawing  and  VENUS 
copying  pencils  and  a  VENUS 
Eraser  FREE. 

Write  for  this  sample  box  today 

American  Lead  Pencil  Co. 

214  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

and  Clapton,  London,  England 


A  Romance  of  Art  Life  in  London  and  Paris 

HEARTS  and  FACES 

By  JOHN  MURRAY  GIBBON 

Not  that  musical  comedy  version  which  we  too 
often  mistake  for  the  reality,  but  life  in  the  Latin 
Quarter  as  it  is  lived  by  the  students  of  art  and 
girls  who  know  no  other  world. 

“Mr.  Gibbon  has  written  a  book  of  strength  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  which  makes  it  stand  out  from  the  ruck  of  the 
season's  fiction.” — New  York  Evening  Post. 

“The  author  was  earlier  in  life  a  student  in  the  Art 
Schools  of  Paris  and  London.  He  makes  a  notably  real¬ 
istic  picture  of  life  in  the  art  circles  of  those  two  cities. 
Among  the  many  novels  that  have  essayed  the  same 
theme,  Mr.  Gibbon’s  story  stands  out  a  lifelike  and  color¬ 
ful  picture.” — New  York  Times. 

“It  is  very  well  written,  it  is  admirable  in  character 
painting,  it  moves  easily,  naturally,  and  it  gets  its  qual¬ 
ities  from  a  thinking,  charming  mind.” — Daily  Chronicle , 
London,  England. 

At  All  Booksellers  Second  Edition 

Cloth,  $1.35  net 


JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


SKETCHING 
MATERIAL 

PAINTING 
OUTFITS 
SKETCHING 
UMBRELLAS 
EASELS 

Equipment  of  Summer  Classes 
Especially  Attended  to 
Schools  Supplied  at  Reduced  Pricer 

We  spare  no  expense  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  our  Artists’  Oil  and 
Water  Colors  and  Canvases  and 
in  the  acquisition  of  highest  grade  pigments  and  vehicles. 
Coupled  with  almost  50  years’  experience  in  grinding,  this 
guarantees  American-made  colors  par  excellence  for  bril¬ 
liancy,  permanency  and  working  quality. 

MATERIALS  FOR  ETCHING 

French  Pen  Painting  Outfits  and  Materials 

F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

(Established  1854) 

ARTISTS’  COLORMEN 
MANUFACTURERS— IMPORTERS 

1125  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Branches:  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Our  Colors,  Canvases,  etc.,  can  be  procured  of  most  Art  Material 
Houses  or  direct 
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MINERAL  WOOL 

THE  MODERN  HOUSE  LINING 

SHUTS  IN  THE  WARMTH  IN  WINTER 
SHUTS  OUT  THE  HEAT  IN  SUMMER 
KEEPS  OUT  DAMPNESS 
CHECKS  THE  SPREAD  OF  FIRE 
DEADENS  NOISES 

MAKES  WALLS  AND  FLOORS  PROOF 
AGAINST  RATS,  MICE  AND  VERMIN 

Sample  and  Descriptive  Circular  on  Request 

U.  S.  MINERAL  WOOL  CO.,  280  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


tr!pto  AUSTRALIA 


Go  there  now!  Voyage  is  delightful  via  Honolulu 
and  Samoa.  Splendid  10,000  ton,  twin-screw  American 
steamers  every  21  days  from  San  Francisco  (Sept.  5,  26, 
Oct.  17,  Nov.  7,  etc.).  Return,  ist  class,  $337.50;  2nd 
class,  $225.00;  including  China,  Japan,  ist  class, 
$575.00.  To  Honolulu,  $65.00.  Folders  free. 

H.  E.  Bl'RNETT,  17  Battery  flare.  New  York 


SVDNCV 


or  675-1)  Market  8t.,  San  Fraa. 

SHORT  LINE 


GARDEN  ORNAMENTS 

VA5E5  FOUNTAINS  BENCHES  STATUES  SUN  DIALS 
MARBLES  STONE  TERRArCOTTA  BRONZES  LEAD 

clTALOO/e  iScrury 

HOWARD  STUDIOS  5’W.28ST.N.Y.C 


Dune  Country 


•  /.TyP*- 


An  Etcher*s  Journeys 

By  EARL  H.  REED 

/  Author  of  “ The  Voices  oj  The  Dunes,”  etc. 

_  _  With  60  striking  illustrations  by  the  Author.  Cloth  $2.00  net 

“This  is  a  unique  book.  There  has  been  no  such  description 
of  the  sand  dune  ranges  that  skirt  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  And  this  is  an  exquisite  book. 
The  text  is  both  poetic  and  graphic,  the  pictures  are  even 
more  worth  while,  and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  possesses  great 
charm.” — The  Outlook. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


to  continue  the  serious  study  of  art  in  the 
delightful  winter  climate  of  Southern  Cali- 


LIFE  SKETCH  BY  PUPIL  OF  STICKNEY 
MEMORIAL  SCHOOL 


fornia.  The  school  enters  upon  its  third 
year  on  October  2,  1916.  It  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pasadena  Music  and  Art 
Association.  The  director  of  the  school  is 
C.  P.  Townsley,  who  was  formerly  director 
of  the  London  School  of  Art  and  for  many 
years  was  associated  with  Wm.  M.  Chase 
in  the  management  of  the  Chase  summer 
classes.  Students  may  draw  and  paint 
from  the  antique,  still  life,  the  costume 
model  out  of  doors  and  in  the  studio  and 
from  the  nude  model.  There  are  also 
classes  in  composition  and  illustration. 
The  school  is  beautifully  located  in  Pasa¬ 
dena  in  its  own  building  and  is  thoroughly 
equipped  for  its  work. 

Modern  Art  School 

The  Modern  Art  School  will  open  its 
winter  term  at  72  Washington  Square 
South,  New  York  City,  on  Monday,  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  following  the  closing  of  the  summer 
session  at  Provincetown  on  September  30. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  classes  in  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture  and  wood-block  printing, 
an  added  class  in  design  and  embroidery, 
under  the  direction  of  Marguerite  Zorach, 
has  been  successfully  established  and  will 
be  continued  during  the  winter.  Another 
new  class  will  be  that  of  practical  dress¬ 
making  from  designs  worked  out  by  the 
students. 

The  directors  of  the  school  encourage  all 
students  to  do  individual  or  collective  re¬ 
search  work  in  the  art  field  in  addition  to 
the  regular  class  work.  It  is  believed  that 


students  will  make  more  rapid  progress  in 
art  if  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  taste — the  lack  of  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  criticisms  directed  against  Amer¬ 
ican  art  students  in  foreign  ateliers.  In 
order  to  assist  its  pupils  in  this  respect,  the 
Modern  Art  School  provides  readings  and 
discussions  on  the  various  art  movements 
and  their  meanings.  That  such  a  forum 
meets  a  real  need  among  students  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that,  at  both  the  winter 
and  the  summer  schools,  such  discussions 
have  always  overflowed  the  rooms  in  which 
they  were  held.  During  the  season,  the 


portrait  by  a  pupil  of  the  modern 

ART  SCHOOL 


school  plans  also  to  inaugurate  a  series  of 
exhibition  talks  by  the  interesting  ad¬ 
vanced  workers  of  the  city.  This  will  be 
carried  out  on  the  “one-man  show"  plan 
with  an  informal  discussion  by  the  artist 
exhibiting.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  a 
clearer  vision  will  be  given  students  as  to 
what  the  artist  is  working  toward  and 
how  he  carries  out  to  its  completion  the 
thing  that  has  inspired  the  work.  These 
talks  and  exhibitions  will  be  open  not  only 
to  the  students  of  this  school  but  to  every 
interested  student  in  the  city  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  who  may  be  seeking  to  find 
out  what  the  underlying  principles  of  this 
new  movement  are. 


PAINTED  BY  A  STUDENT  AT  THE  MOD¬ 
ERN  ART  SCHOOL 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  ART  LOVERS— NOW  READY 


AN  IMPORTANT  ARTISTIC  SOUVENIR  OF  THE 
SHAKESPEARE  TERCENTENARY 

SHAKESPEARE  IN  PICTORIAL  ART 

SPECIAL  NUMBER  OF  “THE  STUDIO” 

Text  by  Malcolm  C.  Salaman.  Profusely  Illustrated  in  Color  and  Black  and  White. 

4to.  Paper ,  $2.50  net;  Boards,  $3.00  net 

The  world-wide  homage  to  Shakespeare  which  has  found  expression  in  connection  with  the  Tercentenary 
Celebrations  of  the  poet’s  death  has  suggested  that  the  present  is  a  fitting  moment  to  issue  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  achievements  of  pictorial  art  in  the  interpretation  and  illustration  of  the  immortal  plays. 
The  result  is  this  special  number  of  “The  Studio,”  which  presents  a  graphic  record  of  Shakespearean  illustra¬ 
tion  in  its  various  periods,  phases,  manners  and  methods.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  the  first  attempt  of  the 
kind,  and  the  volume  should  provide  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  illustration. 

The  volume  contains  a  remarkable  series  of  reproductions  of  the  most  interesting  and  notable  paintings, 
drawings  and  engravings,  forming  a  unique  and  valuable  survey  of  the  manner  in  which  artists  of  different 
periods  have  rendered  Shakespeare,  from  the  quaint  and  curious  illustrations  of  the  earlier  editions  down  to 
the  present  day. 

Among  the  many  artists  whose  delineations  of  Shakespearean  subjects  are  included,  the  following  names 
appear:  John  Opie,  George  Romney,  John  Hoppner,  Wm.  Blake,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  W.  Holman  Hunt,  E.  A. 
Abbey,  John  S.  Sargent,  and  Edmund  Dulac. 


GAUDIER-BRZESKA 
A  MEMOIR 

By  EZRA  POUND 

With  Four  Portraits  and  Thirty-four  Illustrations,  Repro¬ 
ductions  of  Sculpture  and  Drawings  by  the  Artist 
Crown  Quarto.  Cloth.  $3.50  net 

Z'"'1  AUDIER-BRZESKA  was  killed  at  Neuville  St. 

*  Vaast,  in  June,  1915.  No  one  contested  his  genius. 
However  great  his  promise,  few  among  those  who  really 
knew  the  extent  of  his  work  doubted  that  he  was  already 
a  great  sculptor,  and  that  despite  his  extreme  youth, 
much  of  that  promise  was  already  changed  to  achieve¬ 
ment. 

This  book  presents  all  of  Gaudier-Brzeska’s  writing 
about  sculpture.  It  contains  a  very  full  set  of  letters  from 
the  front,  showing  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  an  unusual 
temperament. 

Mr.  Ezra  Pound,  his  intimate  friend,  contributes  a  per¬ 
sonal  memoir,  and  certain  explanations  which  help  very 
considerably  towards  a  better  understanding  of  Brzeska's 
later  work  and  of  the  vorticist  movement  in  general. 
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THE  ANTIQUE 
GREEK  DANCE 

By  MAURICE  EMMANUEL 

Translated  from  the  French  by 
Harriet  Jean  Beauley 

Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Drawings,  after  Painted  and 
Sculptured  Figures,  by  A.  Collombar  and  the  Author 
Cloth.  $3.00  net 

“The  Antique  Greek  Dance”  was  written  by  one  who 
loved  both  Greek  art  and  the  dance  with  a  deep  and  under¬ 
standing  love — Maurice  Emmanuel,  of  Paris,  Doctor  of 
Letters  and  Laureat  du  Conservatoire. 

The  result  of  his  study  was  this  book,  published  in 
French  some  years  ago.  The  edition  was  soon  exhausted, 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  authoritative  work, 
the  translator  was  obliged  to  search  the  old  book  shops  of 
Paris,  believing  that  the  world-wide  reawakened  interest 
in  all  phases  of  the  dance  made  imperative  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  remarkable  book  in  a  form  and  a  language 
that  would  make  it  available  to  students  and  artists  in 
this  country. 
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"\V7E  have  recently  received  from  the  Orient  a  shipment 
”  of  Antique  Chinese  Rugs  of  very  fine  quality  which 
may  now  be  seen  in  our  Rug  Gallery. 


